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This new sound motion picture will help your 


students understand electricity 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and boys and girls are studying 
it, to help them do their jobs better, to prepare them 
for army or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practital knowl- 
edge they can get is asound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 


The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools or prints 


NEUTRONS PROTONS 





“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.,306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED—Articles or news notices of interest 
to Virginia teachers will be welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned, therefore contributors 
are urged to retain a copy. 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents single copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education Association, Inc., through 
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of the membership fee is for the subscription to the Virginia Journal 
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WARTIME PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


for all students 


let Semester Cushing: Fundamentals of Machines—s0.93 net f.0.b. New York 
2nd Semester W illiard: Fundamentals of Electricity —$0.93 net f.o.b. New York 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and the United States Office of Education 
in conformance with official pre-induction training course outlines No. PIT 102 and 
No. PIT 101. In these books the fundamental principles of physics are applied to mili- 
tary situations. 


Betz: Basic Mathematics—gs1.11 net f.0.b. New York 


A one-year course giving the minimum essentials in the fundamentals of mathematics as 


set up by the Army authorities. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE GINN AND COMPANY NEW YORK, N. Y. 








A RECOGNIZED FACT 


“Without an income you must use your savings or be dependent on 
someone else for your living expenses if you are disabled by accident or 
sickness.” 

The Inter-Ocean is providing the following financial protection during 
disability for thousands of school teachers: 

A guaranteed salary at the rate of $75.00 per month. J 

Payment at the rate of $150.00 per month while in the hospital. 

Payment at the rate of $75.00 per month while quarantined. 

Payment of $1,750.00 for accidental death or dismemberment. 

Doctor’s bills for non-disabling accidents. 

Full disability protection the year ’round, covering all sicknesses and 
accidents. 

Benefits for sickness and accident begin with first day of disability. 

Full particulars will be mailed, on request, to any school teacher in 
Virginia. Larger or smaller monthly indemnities optional with teacher. 


| THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 
915-917 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


“It costs so little to be safe—So much to be sorry” 
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Thoughts on Vinginias Unfolding 
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Properly Conceived, Adequately Financed 
Wisely Administered 

The best conceived and most wisely administered 
system of education will be hamstrung if it lacks ade- 
quate financing. Meager financial support has for a 
long time prevented Virginia from realizing the full 
benefits of fundamentally sound organization and 
administration. For this reason, all who know the 
facts consider Dr. Lancaster’s proposal for increasing 
the State appropriation the most urgent of all meas- 
ures for strengthening public education in Virginia. 


This should be done at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, which is to say at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. By the same token there are other 
measures for improvement which ought not to be 
neglected. A sound conception of the function and 
purposes of public education in our American democ- 
racy is of the first importance in developing the kind 
of school system Virginia needs. This conception 
must be held and understood not only by the State 
Department of Education but by every administrator 
and teacher in the public school system, by the chil- 
dren in the schools, and by the public generally. 
There is a great deal of work to be done in clarify- 
ing the purposes which education should serve and in 
enlightening the public as to these purposes. 


A good educational system must be not only prop- 
erly conceived and adequately financed; it must be 
also wisely administered. Poor practices in the selec- 
tion, retention, and assignment of teachers can nullify 
even a generous salary schedule. We must be sure, 
therefore, as additional money is obtained that it is 
used in such a way as to secure and retain better 
teachers. Improvement in this direction will come 
only through the education of school boards, and 
this education must be carried on largely by the super- 
intendents of schools. This brings us back again to 
the key importance of the position of superintendent 
and the necessity of attracting and keeping in this 
position only persons of superior character, intelli- 
gence, administrative capacity, professional back- 
ground, and understanding of the role of education 
in American life. The superintendency of schools 
should be made attractive to the ablest and best that 
the State can produce. 


The principalship is another key position, as the 
principal is largely responsible for creating conditions 
conducive to good teaching in the school. No effort 
should be neglected to improve the caliber of pro- 
fessional leadership in this position. 


One of the major reasons for emphasis on the qual- 
ity of administrative leadership is the relation that 
it bears to the quality of the teaching personnel. No 
amount or kind of administration or supervision can 
make up for deficiencies in the quality and qualifica- 
tions of teachers employed. We must discover and 
adopt better means for selecting the personnel for 
training as teachers; must improve the training which 
they receive; and, finally, must improve procedures 
for employing and placing teachers. 

In coming months, the JOURNAL will have more 
to say concerning ways of improving and clarifying 
our concept of the role of public education and the 
character of a good school system. 


Virginia Educational Renaissance Awaits 
Governor’s Leadership 

The consummation of a partnership between busi- 
ness and education which will provide the basis for 
postwar prosperity is one of the exciting possibilities 
explored in this issue. Thomas C. Boushall presents 
a challenge both to business men and to educators. 
We think it is a challenge worth heeding. 

Another article in this issue which gives wings to 
the imagination is Dr. Rudd's vision of a union of 
science and industry, both buttressed by an educa- 
tional program that will develop the vision and the 
skills that will enable us to turn our copious re- 


sources into better ways of living. 


Virginia is on the verge of a great educational 
awakening that will be the prelude to the greatest 
age of prosperity and well-being that the State has 
ever known. Business men are becoming aware in- 
creasingly of the dependence of business upon educa- 
tion. Educators are becoming more acutely conscious 
of the relationship of education to the community, 
to industry, and to the general economic and social 
welfare. 

Fortunate it is that we have as Governor a man 
capable of transmuting these stirrings and aspirations 
into the reality of a State educational program geared 
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to our resources and needs. Doubly fortunate, that 
such a man should be Governor at a time when Vir- 
ginia has the financial means to embark on such a 
program of education and when it has a framework 
of educational administration capable of sustaining 
a sound system of education. Educators are ready; 
business is ready; the people are ready for the call 
all believe will be forthcoming from a Governor who 
has shown that he has vision and courage, and who 
unquestionably has the power, to lead in the rebuild- 
ing of an educational system soundly conceived to 
meet State and national needs, adequately financed 
to carry out its functions, and wisely administered 
to achieve its purposes. 


On Teachers’ Colleges 

Governor Darden has suggested that Mary Wash- 
ington be made a coordinate part of the University 
of Virginia, that Radford State Teachers College be- 
come a coordinate branch of V. P. I., and that the 
preparation of teachers be left largely to the two 
remaining teachers’ colleges. This recommendation, 
if properly carried. out in accordance with the Gov- 
ernor’s plans, will improve markedly our provisions 
for the academic, technical, and professional training 
of women. The proper carrying out of the idea re- 
quires, among other things, reconsideration of the 
character of a good teacher-training institution. It 
seems to us that the essential requirements are these: 


1. A superior faculty. None except the greatest, 
the most inspired and inspiring teachers should be 
employed in teacher-training institutions. This calls 
for a careful policy of selection and requires that the 
salary and prestige of instructors in teacher-training 
institutions be second to none in the State. 


2. A broad program of general education. This 
schooling in science and the humanities should both 
precede and accompany professional preparation. 
There is no substitute for broad and deep scholarship 
on the part of teachers. 


3. An invigorating professional preparation. The 
type of professional preparation needed is that which 
places emphasis on the great teachers of all times, 
their character, their messages, and their methods; 
and on great ideas in education from Plato to John 
Dewey and before and since; but which omits the 
voluminous outpourings of second-rate minds and 
the insipid rehash of educational theory. 


4. A careful selection of those who are to be teach- 
ers. Only those should be admitted to the teacher- 
training institution who give evidence of possessing 
the basic qualifications requisite for the good teacher. 
The process of selection should continue within the 
teacher-training institution. Only those whose record 
during the early years of college indicates develop- 
ment of qualities desirable in teachers should be ad- 
mitted to teacher-training courses. At any time dur- 


ing the training period, those who manifest weak- 
nesses seriously detrimental to the teacher should be 
guided into other occupations. 


A Strong First Link 

We have forged a strong first link in the chain that 
leads from ideals to action. The Roundup recently 
held in Richmond gave proof of the quality of our 
leadership in the Virginia Education Association and 
of our ability to work together toward common 
goals. The committees set a standard of perform- 
ance that would be hard to improve upon, and the 
Policies Commission and the Board of Directors kept 
their eyes focused steadfastly on the essential goals 
and refused to be diverted by trivialities. The splen- 
did work done by all who participated in the Round- 
up and the advances made in the formulation of our 
policies increase our pride in the educational profes- 
sion in Virginia and our enthusiasm for the possi- 
bilities that lie ahead. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the poli- 
cies adopted by the Policies Commission are subject 
to revision or rejection by action of the membership 
of the Association through the medium of district 
and local associations and the State Delegate Assem- 
bly. The second link in the chain is the discussion 
of the policies projected by groups of leaders meeting 
by districts; the next link, similar discussion by the 
entire membership in local meetings; and, the fourth 
link, final decision on the policies and objectives by 
the Delegate Assembly. 

The membership can participate effectively in the 
vitally important decisions to be made only if it is 
fully informed and if it chooses delegates capable of 
presenting its views. Information will be put before 
the membership through the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
and in other ways. The articles and committee re- 
ports in this issue represent the first installment of 
this information. The teacher who wants a part in 
these decisions so momentous for the future of edu- 
cation in Virginia will begin by making a thorough 
study of this information. Local associations which 
are concerned with the decisions to be made will see 
that they are adequately represented at the district 
meetings and that their representatives bring back to 
the local association a full account of matters dis- 
cussed. They will follow this by setting aside suffi- 
cient time for discussion and debate of the issues in 
the local association and, then, they will choose an 
adequate number of qualified representatives to speak 
for them in the Delegate Assembly. 


If every association will cooperate whole-heartedly 
in this program, it will have the satisfaction not only 
of playing an effective part in shaping the decisions 
but will have also the satisfaction of participating 
effectively in realizing these policies and objectives 
through legislation and otherwise. 
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by DABNEY S. LANCASTER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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IRGINIA has produced 

\ many outstanding leaders 

who have been educated in 
the public schools and in the State- 
supported colleges. These individ- 
uals have been equal to or superior 
to many men and women educated 
in school systems rated well ahead 
of Virginia’s. “This has been due 
to good inheritance, a background 
of culture, a tradition of public 
service, and the labors of many 
teachers who have considered their 
work as of first importance and 
their compensation as secondary. 

However the large majority of 
Virginia children are not being of- 
fered the educational opportuni- 
ties that they must have if they 
are to hold their own in our pres- 
ent complex society. Far too many 
are receiving inadequate training, 
and concerted action is needed now 
if we believe with Jefferson that 
democracy can survive only if 
founded upon an educated citizen- 
ship. 

From a _ business standpoint 
alone we need action. After the 
war, faced with a staggering na- 
tional debt, the only hope is to 
train young people to become 
skilled workers and efficient pro- 
ducers. To this end Virginians 
have a right to expect better educa- 
tional facilities, and they are ready 
to support a sound program of 
education. We believe that the peo- 
ple of Virginia desire as sound a 
system of public education as the 
resources of the Commonwealth 
will permit. 

No attempt is being made to se- 
cure funds that will enable the 
State to pay teachers’ salaries that 
will compete with the unusually 
high salaries and wages now being 
paid in other occupations. Our 
plans contemplate sufficient appro- 
priations to support a reasonably 
adequate program that will attract 
to the teaching profession from 
year to year well qualified people 
who will be able to support them- 
selves and their families in accord- 
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ance with standards expected of 
them. No longer should we be 
forced to entrust our children to 
many who now attempt to teach 
as a ‘‘stop-gap’’ because they can- 
not find other work to do. We 
admit there are many teachers 
whose work does not call for more 
money than they are now receiv- 
ing. Many however are under- 
paid. We must ofler enough to 
attract the best equipped people 
that the Commonwealth produces. 
Our children are worthy of no 
less than this. 

Let us examine the record of 
Virginia in education from a na- 
tional standpoint. 


1. In yearly expenditures per 
pupil enrolled in school, 
Virginia stands 40th. 


2. In average salaries paid 
teachers, 36th. 


3. In effort made to support 
public education in relation 
to resources and income, 


48th. 


State Board Recommendations 


The State Board of Education 
and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction recommend the follow- 
ing program: 

1. The State law now requires 
the counties and cities to appro- 
priate for teachers’ salaries from 
local funds an amount equal to 
thirty per cent of the State appro- 
priation. Many counties cannot af- 
ford to continue this plan if State 
appropriations are increased. 

We advocate therefore that here- 
after there be appropriated from 
local funds an amount equal to 
thirty per cent of the State’s appro- 
priation for instruction for the year 
1941-42 or the exact amount con- 
tributed that year and no more, 
whichever is the gerater. In case 

of counties unable to meet these 
terms, we recommend that the same 
discretion now resting with the 
State Board of Education be con- 
tinued. 

2. We recommend the develop- 
ment, after the war, of larger high 
schools that will provide not only 


sounder preparation for the fifteen 
per cent of the students who go to 
college but training for making a 
living and for citizenship for the 
eighty-five per cent who do not go 
to college. This will involve an ex- 
tension and strengthening of voca- 
tional education and may necessi- 
tate the addition of one or two 
years to the high school program 
and the provision of classes for the 
continued training and the retrain- 
ing of adults. 

3. We recommend a program in 
the elementary schools that will not 
only develop self-confidence and 
initiative in pupils but will give 
them mastery of the “tool” sub- 
jects—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and a reasonable knowledge of his- 
tory and geography. 

4. We urge the continued 
strengthening of school libraries, 
both for pupils, and for all citizens 
not served by county and city li- 
braries. 

5. We recommend the continua- 
tion of the present State appropri- 
ation for the transportation of 
pupils, but no more. 


Costs of the Program 


In order to put this program 
into effect, the General Assembly 
of 1944 will be requested to make 
an increase in the State appropria- 
tion per pupil unit from $770 (in- 
cluding the special appropriation 
authorized by the Governor for 
1943-44) to $1,200. A pupil unit 
is a group of from twenty-five to 
forty pupils—twenty-five in 
sparsely settled counties with 
heavy costs for transporting pupils, 
and forty in the cities with little 
or no transportation costs. This 
will mean increasing the general 
fund appropriation from approxi- 
mately $11,049,000 to $17,775,- 
000, or a total increase of $6,726,- 
000. Even with this increase, which 
we hope and believe will attract 
the highest type of teachers, there 
will be an average salary of less 
than $1,400 per year after local 
funds have been added, while the 
national average for teachers’ sal- 
aries is well above $1,500. 
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BUSINESS and EDUCATION 


Anu Imperative Partnership 


HERE will be a primary prob- 

lem in the postwar world— 

the adequate employment of 
the people. It has been said that 
unemployment is the greatest of 
all wastes. Unemployed man-hours 
cannot be stored or recovered. But 
we face in the coming hectic days 
of dynamic peace the tragedy that 
may top some degree of unemploy- 
ment. That tragedy is the un- 
skilled labor of boys and girls, 
grown men and women, who, if 
they were but upgraded in tech- 
nical capacity to operate highly 
powered modern machinery, could 
produce goods and service in mul- 
tiples above their work as unskilled 
laborers. Animals earn their keep 
by their brawn. But most sentient 
human beings are susceptible of 
having their brains trained so that 
they multiply the product of their 
brawn far above their keep. Then 
they may become not only pro- 
ducers of goods but consumers of 
products and services afforded on a 
steadily ascending scale. 

Donald Nelson recently said 
that, ‘‘For the first time in the his- 
tory of the human race there can 
be enough of everything to go 
around . . . The possibilities in 
that simple statement,” Mr. 
Nelson adds, ‘‘are beyond calcula- 
tion. And what we are fighting 
for is the right to turn some of 
these possibilities into realities.”’ 


Challenges 

The challenge I lay down for 
education is that the upgrading, 
the training, the education of the 
skills of the American working 
force be developed as an instru- 
ment whereby America—these 
United States—may meet the post- 
war challenge of optimum em- 
ployment and adequate produc- 
tion. We can thus make of this a 
successful people in the coming 
days of peace. 

The challenge I accept for busi- 
ness is that if education can and 
will demonstrate its willingness 
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and ability so to train our youth 
and adults to become skilled pro- 
ducers of goods and services, earn- 
ing therefor wages and salaries 
that will enable them to consume 
these products, business will meet 
the cost of the further necessary 
perfection of the instrument of edu- 
cation to this end. 

I propose to show that neither 
education nor business can fail to 
consummate this partnership, if we 
are to have any hope of maintain- 
ing a free capitalistic or business 
system in this country. There are 
four factors in our postwar social, 
political, and economic life, which 
upon examination reveal this fact. 
There is a fifth and final factor 
to be examined as a precedent for 
a proposal, looking toward the ful- 
fillment of the suggested coopera- 
tive union between business and 
education. 

The first factor is our prospec- 
tive postwar national debt; the 
second is our prospective postwar 
national income; the third is the 
prospective postwar world com- 
petition for international markets: 
the fourth is the social and eco- 
nomic concepts of our prospective 
postwar leaders in the fulfillment 
of our objectives in war and peace. 


Education As Investment 


The fifth and final factor is an 
established and astonishingly suc- 
cessful method of broad social and 
far-reaching economic development 
experienced in this country. If it 
is possible to use this as a proper 
precedent, it will enable business 
to transfer the cost of education 
from the area of reluctant, retard- 
ing assessment to the column of 
stimulating and imperative invest- 
ment. 


First, then, we face the inescap- 
able prospect of a postwar debt 
of 250 billion dollars for a war 
ending in 1944. We face a 300 
billion dollar debt for a 1945 ter- 
mination. Such figures are gen- 
erally incomprehensible. They can 
be discussed with any meaning 
only in relative terms. We ended 
the First World War with a debt 
of 26 billion dollars. This was a 
sum equal to 74 per cent of our 
35 billion dollar annual national 
income at the time we began the 
war. It was only 37 per cent of 
the 69 billion dollar national in- 
come we had achieved at the end 
of that war. Again our national 
wealth was approximately 300 
billions at that period. Our na- 
tional debt was, therefore, only 8 
per cent of our wealth. If we esti- 
mate our national wealth at the 
highest level yet reported, or 412 
billion dollars, the 1944 national 
debt of 250 billions would rep- 
resent 63 per cent instead of 8 per 
cent of the national wealth. The 
1945 figure of 300 billions would 
represent 72 per cent of our na- 
tional wealth instead of 8 per cent. 

There are two imperatives in 
this factor. One is that we must 
begin the prompt amortization of 
our national debt so soon as peace 
comes. —Iwo—we must likewise 
set about the increase of our na- 
tional wealth at that same time. 

These two mandates depend for 
achievement upon the second fac- 
tor we need to examine, namely, 
our prospective postwar national 
income. For, we cannot sustain or 
manage 250 or 300 billion dollars 
of debt unless we can develop and 
maintain a national income pro- 
portionate to these colossal figures. 

The national income of 1943 
has been raised to a figure ap- 
proaching 130 billion dollars. 
(Compare it with the 35 billion 
dollars of the deep depression year 
of 1933.) War has built it from 
approximately 70 billions in 1939. 
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The problem is—can we sustain 
that figure, that tempo, in the post- 
war years? 


Two Bases of Hope 

There are two promising bases 
of hope that we can do so. One 
is that a projection of the chart 
of national income since it was first 
reported in 1840 at one billion, 
600 million dollars, would, with- 
out the intervention of war, pro- 
duce a figure of 120 billion dollars 
by 1950. With the intervention 
of war and its forcing expansion 
of plant and production, we can 
properly hope that by 1950 the 
figure of 120 billions will have 
been far exceeded. 

The second basis of hope is that 
if education and business jointly 
recognize the imperative necessity 
for maintaining a postwar national 
income of a minimum of 120 bil- 
lion dollars in order to sustain and 
amortize a debt of 250-300 billion 
dollars, we can, by properly train- 
ing the workers of America, enable 
them to earn a national income of 
120 billion dollars. They can then 
carry that sum to even greater 
heights. 

Healthy brawn directed by 
skilled brain, operating multiple 
units of highly powered machin- 
ery, is the potential product of the 
combination of the statesmanship 
of American education with the 
genius of American business. The 
instrument of education operating 
within the area of economics be- 
comes a powerful promise to the 
people of this country. It can be- 
come the lighthouse of world free- 
dom. This freedom will not only 
protect us from dictatorship and 
tyranny of Nazis, Japs, and 
Fascists; it will provide freedom 
from physical slavery in the pro- 
duction of goods and services ade- 
quate to meet the minimum wants 
of all. 

We must examine this factor 
more closely than any. Herein lies 
the critical area. Herein the de- 
termination can be developed 
whether private business can fur- 
nish maximum employment, with- 
in attainable limits and with a 
rising scale of living, or whether 
government will have to step in to 
afford universal employment or a 
dole operated on a deficit concept. 
This latter program can lead only 
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to defeatism and to acceptance of a 
static economy with a deteriorat- 
ing standard of life for all. 

The issue hangs directly upon 
the ability of education so to train 
the workers that they can so con- 
tribute to production that the re- 
ward for their services can be so 
adjusted in proportion to this con- 
tribution that they can in turn 
pay for the consumption of the 
total goods produced. This is only 
possible when highly skilled ar- 
tisans operate highly powered ma- 
chines technically far advanced, 
and when these skilled persons rep- 
resent the vast majority of the total 
employment of the nation. Busi- 
ness cannot afford to miss the op- 
portunity of this fulfillment if in- 
creased direct contribution toward 
the cost of such education is the 
only factor that stands in its way. 

The third factor is quickly pre- 
sented. Every country in the world 
will seek to step up its postwar 
production and will likewise seek 
foreign markets at the highest 
available returns. American mar- 
kets will be the goal of every na- 
tion. We are pledged to low tariffs, 
if any. Our shores will be rela- 
tively wide open to the wares of 
the world. These wares will have 
been produced by low-cost labor. 
Even if produced on less modern, 
efficient, and powered machinery, 
the price will still undercut our 
present scale. 


We must then by the superior 
skill of our people produce on more 
highly powered, efficient, and mod- 
ern machinery the goods our own 
people will want at the lowered 
prices possible by reason of the vol- 
ume of overwhelming mass pro- 
duction. Such prices must meet 
the dumpings of the world. Here 
again education and business are 
all but forced into a combination 
to preserve American markets for 
American products. 

The fourth factor involves the 
previous three and envelops the 
fifth. The social and economic 
concepts of our prospective post- 
war leaders in waging war and im- 
plementing peace are in a state of 
flux. We have moved from prewar 
isolation to the far reaches of a 
universal Santa Claus. Today 
reality is creeping into the picture. 
Isolation is becoming to be re- 





garded as having joined the Dodo 
bird. Support of all the world is 
appearing in its true light of the 
wishful thinking of sloe-eyed 
dreamers who seek to brighten the 
globe by rubbing it with the star- 
dust of economic mirages. 


A Realistic America 

We are getting down to the con- 
cept of a realistic America support- 
ing a 250-300 billion debt, trying 
to maintain a 120-130 billion dol- 
lar national income, meeting an 
upsurge of low-cost world-wide 
production that will be seeking to 
land upon the shores of America 
in never-ending tidal waves—and 
yet an America that must deal with 
exhausted nations that must be 
aided rather than supported; that 
must be encouraged rather than 
penalized; that must be traded with 
rather than excluded; that must 
be trusted rather than suspicioned. 

For we will have fought a war 
of freedom. That freedom must 
be first assured and implemented at 
home. It likewise must be encour- 
aged among all peoples, else there 
will rise again the hates prepara- 
tory to a new global conflict. 

Here today we are examining 
primarily our own postwar fac- 
tors that call upon us to strengthen 
the social and economic bases of 
our American national life. The 
one cannot progress or succeed 
without equal advance of the 
other. We are confronted with 
those on the extreme left who 
would assure social progress with- 
out reference to economic respon- 
sibility in respect to that move- 
ment. They would create deficits 
to advance a social objective, de- 
spite national financial inability to 
support such measures. 

On the extreme right there are 
those who are equally dangerous. 
They insist upon economic respon- 
sibility irrespective of social prog- 
ress. They equally hamstring and 
undermine our national structure. 

Somewhere between these fanat- 
ically extreme positions, that in 
neither case represent a scintilla of 
real progress, there is a balanced 
mean. Such a mean, supported by 
leadership that is socially and 
economically conscious, would pro- 
vide for such social progress as is 
economically supportable. Where 





we can discover a program of so- 
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cial progress that generates its own 
economic support in an ascending 
and benign spiral, we have laid 
hold upon one of those rare phe- 
nomena sought by man through- 
out the years. 

We arrive then at the fifth and 
final factor for examination, one 
that has met the test of social prog- 
ress supported by self-generating 
economic sufficiency. In fact, here 
is the example of a tax introduced 
as an assessment that has developed 
into an eagerly sought-out invest- 
ment. There are few, if any, iso- 
lated instances of investment in 
the business world that have ever 
produced such a return directly to 
the investor year in and year out, 
and additionally have flowed back 
into the general social and eco- 
nomic stream to the ever-widening 
benefit of investor and general pub- 
lic alike. 

I am referring specifically to the 
6¢ gasoline tax imposed as an as- 
sessment throughout the several 
states of the nation. Yet this as- 
sessment yields to the taxpayer a 
return that dwarfs every issue listed 
upon any exchange in America. 


This 6¢ tax on each gallon of 
gasoline used by automotive ve- 
hicles (in some states a little more 
than 6¢; in some a little less, but 
roughly averaging 6¢ throughout) 
has built, state by state, a network 
of interlocking roads that has 
brought farm and town together. 
It has opened the depths of the 
country and put urban progress 
at the crossroad and in the back- 
woods’ home. It has put the con- 
solidated school at the doorstep of 
the youth on the farm. The so- 
cial progress that it has generated 
reaches into the last ramification of 
American life. Far on beyond this 
twentieth century revolution—and 
it can be no less designated—tthere 
is the employment at advanced 
wages of a vast body of people that 
has in turn brought the advantages 
of all sorts of modern production 
into the lives of millions. New in- 
dustries, new wage scales, new 
products, new concepts have 
stemmed from this single, simple, 
powerful stimulant. 

What of the payer of this magic 
6¢ assessment? Because of the good 
road, vast quantities of cars are in 
demand. Hence mass production 


cut the cost of a $2,500 car to 
$1,500; of a $1,500 car to $750. 
The good road over which this 
lower priced car travels does not 
tear the machinery and tires apart. 
The cost of maintaining the car is 
reduced from $30, $40, $50 a 
month to a nominal sum of $5, 
$10, or $15. Gasoline and tire 
mileage have mounted in remark- 
able degree when the cars travel 
over the smooth roads that the 6¢ 
tax provides. 

A car owner paying $60 a year 
gasoline tax can readily credit him- 
self with a realized practical sav- 
ing in lowered depreciation and 
upkeep and higher tire and gas 
mileage equal to $600 per annum. 
This is a 1000 per cent return. It 
converts a reluctantly accepted as- 
sessment into an eagerly sought in- 
vestment. 


Will Business Pay This Cost? 

Can this remarkable example of 
social progress, grounded upon 
self-supporting, dividend - paying 
economic responsibility, be adapted 
to the problem of an assessment 
for essential educational training 
of the skills of our people? Will 
business pay this cost in sovereign 
state by sovereign state and be able 
to find a yield of even comparable 
fractional percentage that would 
make such an assessment previous- 
ly resisted become an eagerly sought 
investment? 

Business can use an enormously 
larger number of far better trained 
workers on the farm. Farming is 
a vast business indeed. It is out- 
standing as a number one candi- 
date for skilled operation of pow- 
ered machinery. Business can use 
highly skilled workers in factory, 
store, office, utility, transportation, 
publication, in selling and all the 
services. The more skilled these 
employees, the greater their poten- 
ial contribution to production. The 
greater their contribution, the 
greater their deserved earnings. And 
as justly well-paid producers, they 
become increasingly greater con- 
sumers. 

Perhaps by laying an assess- 
ment upon every business to pay a 
per capita sum per employee in 
each establishment and on each 
farm, we could duplicate the gaso- 
line tax principle of laying the tax 
directly upon the immediate bene- 





ficiary. Farms and business units 
would gain directly by having 
trained productive workers from 
the outset of employment. All 
business would gain universally 
through the increased capacity of 
the economy to produce and con- 
sume. 

By this process we might have 
an expanding economy, a rising 
national income, an increasing na- 
tional wealth. We are then in po- 
sition to sustain and manage our 
huge national debt; service and 
amortize it. The ratio of debt to 
wealth is lowered. America be- 
comes able to digest the great bulk 
of unproductive work for the wag- 
ing of wasteful war that was paid 
for in deficit piled upon deficit. 


Dependent Upon Courage 

and Vision 

This program of self-mastery is 
dependent upon the courage and 
vision of our educators and our 
business men. As for the educa- 
tors, here is a quotation from the 
1943 Year Book of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators: 

“Nothing is more certain than 
that the war will end, perhaps 
sooner than anyone dares dream. 
When it does, problems of incal- 
culable complexity will descend 
upon the public schools. The na- 
tion has learned that a first and 
essential bulwark of its very exist- 
ence is an ample supply of intelli- 
gent and skilled manpower. It has 
witnessed a responsiveness on the 
part of vocational schools every- 
where, limited only by personnel 
and physical facilities, which have 
kept a constant stream of trained 
workers flowing from schools 
that never closed to industries, fac- 
tories, and fields whose demands 
were never satisfied. Neither the 
nation nor its individual commu- 
nities is going to be content with 
makeshift, ineffective methods of 
teaching its workers when the shift 
from war to postwar economy 
comes. No more thrilling or com- 
pelling challenge has ever faced 
educators than will be imposed by 
the postwar years... . 

“At the same time the educa- 
tor must never lose sight of the 
fact that the transition will not 
lead back to the times from which 
the nation came. There can be 
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no ‘returi to normalcy,’ even if 
any were so stupid as to wish it. 
Education for work will face new 
and different problems—in curric- 
ulums, in financial support, in type 
of trainee, and in administrative 
and supervisory devices to get the 
job done. A resilient, even daring, 
type of mind will have to plan 
for new uses of schools, new rela- 
tionships with government and in- 
dustry, and new approaches to 
guidance, training, and placement. 
For, make no mistake about it, 
men will not long submit in the 
years ahead to any scheme of life 
or system of government which 
denies them the right to work at 
something which needs to be done 
and to derive therefrom the satis- 
factions inherent in the power to 
carry the economic weight of self 
and family... . 

‘That so many secondary-school 
youth finish school with neither 
work experience nor any salable 
skill or knowledge is due to nar- 
rowly conceived secondary curric- 
ulums. The years ahead should see 
all secondary schools pointing to- 
ward the objective at which Salt 
Lake City, for example, now aims: 
‘Every youth of the community 
graduating from high school pre- 
pared for the next step he contem- 
plates taking, for one, entrance to 
the university; for another, em- 
ployment in a local store; for an- 
other, employment as a printer; 
for each, adequate training for 
initial employment in work that 
needs to be done.’ ”’ 

This program calls for the im- 
plementation of the democratic 
ideal of the full self-expression of 
the capacity of every individual 
citizen. It calls for the role of 
state as servant to the individual 
as its master. It looks toward the 
implementation of freedom in ex- 
pression, in security, in absence of 
want, and fear. The attainment 
of the social ideals and economic 
opportunities that the boys in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps ex- 
pect to find on their return from 
the wars will be far nearer achieve- 
ment if they can be grounded in 
such economic opportunity and 
stability. Such can be the case if 
education and business form a part- 
nership to effect such an achieve- 
ment. 
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The question presents itself in 
the challenge we examined at the 
outset: 

Will and can education develop 
a modernized program of prac- 
tical training in skills to add onto 
its conventional role of classicist 
teacher? Will and can education 
do an even better job in teaching 
use of the fundamental classic aca- 
demic skills? Will that vision ex- 
tend to adult, to returning soldier 
and sailor, to rising youth? Will 
it make education that magic 
catalytic instrument with which an 
adequate economy can be devel- 
oped? If so, then we can economi- 
cally support the social progress we 
all seek to achieve. 

Can business conceivably fail in 
the challenge to convert an unwel- 
comed assessment into a profitable 
investment? For this program 
holds within itself the potential 
salvation of private endeavor, of 





capitalism if you please, and prom- 
ises the necessary impetus for an 
expanding cycle of our economy 
reaching beyond anything we have 
yet experienced. 

If education and business will 
together explore these possibilities, 
we may find an oportunity to 
meet the increased cost of educa- 
tion’s essential contribution to the 
fuller expansion of our economy, 
such cost to be borne by business 
as an eagerly sought investment. 
Business would welcome the op- 
portunity to work with education 
to this end. 


The views here set forth by Mr. 
Boushall were first given public 
expression in an address made by 
this distinguished Virginia banker 
before the Summer Conference on 
Business Education held at New 
York University on July 28, 
1943. 








A Fourth “R” 


A people so richly endowed with natural resources as we have 
been should have a full appreciation of them and a clear insight 
into their roles in our daily living. Much of this essential outlook, 
however, can be obtained only by appropriate education. That 
education should begin early and be continued long—until the 
facts and the problems of conservation are widely understood. For 
some inexplicable reason, rather scant attention has been given in 
most educational curricula to the real significance of most of our 
natural resources to our modern industrialized mode of living. 
A working knowledge of those natural resources and their proper 
conservation is almost as fundamental in this age as is a working 
understanding of the three “‘R’s.’’ It is not overstating present 
conditions to say that one is no longer truly educated unless he 
comprehends his physical environment. Neither is it an exaggera- 
tion to emphasize what a boon it would be if the teachers of our 
future leaders had a real understanding of our personal, community, 
and national progress through the use of natural resources as step- 
ping stones to bridge the gulfs between the old and the new ways 
of living. Guides and leaders with a wise comprehension of 


natural resources are sorely needed in many places. 


Dr. ARTHUR BEVAN 


State Geologist for Virginia. 
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HIS Nation's educational sys- 
T tem is the greatest in the 

world. It represents not 
merely an investment of money, 
but of time and, above all, of 
brains. Its past success is measured 
in terms of the vast economic, so- 
cial and intellectual development of 
this great democracy. The shaping 
of the future lies largely in the 
hands of educators. At this critical 
moment in our Nation’s history, 
education has a special role to play. 
In the hands of educators is the op- 
portunity to provide every youth 
with those qualities of mind, body 
and spirit which will enable him 
to take his place in winning the 
war, and in living and building 
in the future. 

Teachers and military men alike 
are men of good will. Educators 
want schools to serve the Nation 
in its direst emergency; the Army, 
fighting for the future, wants 
schools to produce men able to live 
in that future. But questions arise. 
Is English a ‘‘peacetime’’ course? 
Should it be dropped or cut to 
three years or two or one? What 
about the social studies, mathemat- 
ics, science, shop? What honestly 
equips youth for a place in win- 
ning the war and what, under the 
severe scrutiny demanded, must be 
temporarily sidetracked? Do the 
necessities of war mean a genera- 
tion brought up on Army-centered 
education? What about winning 
the peace and preparing youth 
with the vision to live intelligently 
in a postwar world? 

Clearly a line would have to be 
drawn between the inescapable de- 
mands of today and the important 
needs of tomorrow. But not until 
men had been trained, not until 
battles had been fought, not until 
the Army itself had tested its re- 
sources for training could the exact 
needs for pre-induction education 
by America’s schools be known. 
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What Does the Army 
Eapect from the Schecls? 


by BRIGADIER GENERAL JOE N. DALTON 


Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces 


The Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the Army 
Service Forces was organized to 
discover these needs. Staff mem- 
bers of this Branch and prominent 
educators from civilian life serving 
as Consultants interviewed officers 
responsible for training inductees, 
questioned many new soldiers, ex- 
amined Army manuals, visited In- 
duction Stations, Reception Cen- 
ters and various training units, and 
collected other data. What does 
America’s new Army need? This 
was the question these investiga- 
tors asked over and over again. To 
Training officers: What are the 
hardest things for the men to 
learn? What are they lacking? 
How can the schools help? To in- 
ductees at every stage of becoming 
soldiers: What do you wish you 
had known in advance? What 
skills and knowledge and attitudes 
have been of most help to you? 
From these investigations the 
Army needs which can be met by 
schools before students are inducted 
have been determined. 


Priorities for the Schools 


The needs of the Army grow 
directly out of the nature of this 
war. This is a mechanized war. 
This is a specialist’s war. This is 
a mobile war. This is a global 
war. This is a war of machines 
but the machines are ridden by 
men. And above all, war is new 
for America—this war, any war. 
The job schools can do for the 
Army flows directly from these 
imperatives. 

To these must be added one 
other imperative . . . that this is 
an expensive war, costly in the 
most precious of all coin. For it 
uses men, millions of them. It 
uses so many that the 16-and 17- 
year-olds now sitting behind 
school desks are slated, almost all 
of them, to go directly into the 
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This is a specialist’s war. Many boys 
will be helped if they have vocational train- 
ing or skills with hand or machine tools. 
This provides a basis on which the Army 
can train men for technical, mi itary tasks. 


Armed Forces when they reach the 
age of 18. By the time these boys 
are 19 or 20 many of them will 
be meeting the Japanese with rifle 
and bayonet or facing the ferocity 
of German panzer divisions. This 
is an extreme change which puts 
new and high priorities on what 
the schools must do in the rela- 
tively short time that their stu- 
dents will be with them. 

What are these priorities? A 
careful analysis of Army life, of 
Army organization, of Army 
training, of Army fighting shows 
the following needs which can be 
met by schools prior to a boy’s 
induction: 


1. Every prospective inductee 
must understand the issues 
of the war and what is at 
stake. No man can give his 
best unless he believes in what 
he is doing. The 16- and 17- 
year-old boy must know how 
this war came about, who 
our enemies are, who is fight- 
ing on our side, what it would 
mean to our way of life if 
we lost, what it can mean to 
humanity if we win. 
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Every prospective inductee 

must understand the nature 

of military life. No man can 
give his best who is bewil- 
dered and anxious, or buoyed 
up by false hopes that are 
doomed to crash. The 16- 
and 17-year-old boy must 
know, therefore, the step-by- 
step procedures at the Induc- 
tion Station, the Reception 
Center, the Replacement 
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Training Center and other 
steps on his way to becom- 
ing a trained fighting man. 
He must know in advance 
something of the organization 
of the Army, how it fights, 
and how Army life differs 
from and is similar to civilian 
life. 

3. Every prospective inductee 
must be physically fit. ‘The 
most courageous soldier, the 
most highly trained special- 
ist, is only dead weight to his 
comrades if illness strikes 
him because he does not know 
how to keep well. The phys- 
ical defects of each 16- and 
17-year-old must be corrected 
before his induction, if they 
can be; each boy must be 
developed to the peak of his 
physical capacities; and he 
must have those insights, at- 
titudes, and habits of good 
health that will enable him 
to fulfill his mission as a sol- 
dier. 

4. Every prospective inductee 
must have command of 
basic language skills. The 
Army has set the basic literacy 
requirement as being equiva- 
lent to at least fourth grade 
level, but more than this is 
needed. Communication is an 
integral part of all military 
action. Every 16- and 17- 
year-old boy must have func- 


exactness, clarity and dis- 


patch. 


5. Every prospective inductee 
must have command of 
basic computation _ skills. 
These are necessary for the 
performance of the duties of 
every soldier. Most 16- and 
17-year-olds will need for 
their Army duties, not higher 
mathematics but a good con- 
trol of simple arithmetic abil- 
ities. 

6. The Army needs competent, 
efficient specialists. Nine out 
of ten men inducted are 
trained for specialized tasks; 
the men engaged in actual 
combat as well as those who 
support the fighting soldiers 
must be so qualified. This 
means that every 16- or 17- 
year-old must have either an 
occupational skill or a manip- 
ulative ability on which the 
Army can build to meet its 
needs for specialists. 


In addition to giving this back- 
ground to all physically able 16- 
and 17-year-old boys, schools can 
help in one other important way: 
those boys who score in the upper 
20 per cent or so of the national 
norms of scholastic aptitude tests 
are likely to be eligible for and 
needed in the college classes of the 
Army Specialized Training Pro- 
grams: (it is not possible to give 
exact percentages because the num- 


tional reading, listening, ber will vary with the military 
speaking and oral skills so situation). The more able stu- 
that he can communicate with dents in high school will need 


No Army is better than its men. 


Prospective inductees 


training over and above 
what has already been 
indicated to be fully 


should feel that this is their fight; they should be phys- 
ically fit; they should know about the Army; they should 
have command of basic language and mathematics skills. 
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prepared for the part 
they may play in Army 
life. ‘They must have 
as sound and as full a 
background in mathe- 
matics, sciences, Eng- 
lish, history, and lan- 
guages as the high 
school can provide. Of 
course, all students 
who have good intelli- 
gence and other lead- 
ership qualities will 
have an opportunity to 


| compete for assignment 
} 
to Officer 


Candidate 
Schools. All will also 


have an opportunity to 





demonstrate their qualifications for 
assignment to Army Specialized 
Training in colleges. These op- 
portunities will be available re- 
gardless of the original assignment 
in the Army. 


What the Army Does Not Expect 

What the Army expects from 
the schools can be further indicated 
by stating what it does not expect. 
It does not ask for the mass pro- 
duction of robot pre-soldiers: our 
men must have initiative, resource- 
fulness, thinking powers that will 
operate in unpredictable emergen- 
cies. It does not ask that everyone 
be forced into one technical mold: 
every soldier must be skilled but 
he can find his way of serving his 
country in any one of the Army’s 
more than 650 occupations. It 
does not ask that programs which 
have no ‘‘war sound’ be squeezed 
out of the curriculum; the Army 
makes no suggestions about many 
areas which have value for pro- 
moting adolescent growth simply 
because these bear no immediate re- 
lation to the one thing the Army 
has the right to be concerned with: 
its own needs. 

To sum up, realism demands 
that every 16- and 17-year-old be 
given the chance to acquire the in- 
formation, skills, and attitudes that 
will prepare him specifically for the 
Army life he will soon live. It 
demands that the most effective 
ways of teaching be used—films, 
records, work experiences, discus- 
sions, special short-time courses 

. . Whatever will do the training 
job best. Realism demands that no 
prospective inductee be missed—re- 
gardless of his grade level, of when 
he leaves school, of what his pro- 
gram would be in normal times, 
of the number of scheduling read- 
justments which must be made. It 
demands that schools use every re- 
source that can be made available 
—their libraries, their club pro- 
grams, existing courses modified to 
meet Army needs or practical, 
down-to-earth new courses created 
just for this purpose, community 
training facilities, cooperative ar- 
rangements with industry 
whatever will facilitate the pro- 
duction of alert, responsive, bas- 
ically educated students, prepared 
quickly to absorb and apply the 
military training in the assigned 


fields. 
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On the basis of known facts, 
the Army can now say to the 
schools, ‘“These are our present 
needs.’’ In a number of pamphlets 
it has broken these needs down 


into the specifics that will guide . 


teachers in shaping their programs. 
The next step is for educators to 
show their skill and ingenuity in 





finding the right way of teaching 
so that education before induction 
contributes to the creation of an 
Army of informed, able men and 
women. 


A Successful Sick-Benefit Allowance Plan 


OR the past ten years the Roa- 

noke City School Board has 

operated a group disability 
insurance plan which has been paid 
to the members of the school per- 
sonnel absent from duty because 
of personal illness 80 per cent of 
salary lost because of such disabil- 
ity. While this allowance may ap- 
pear to be over-generous and, 
therefore, expensive to the Board, 
it does not in fact prove to be un- 
duly expensive, and the lift in the 
morale of the corps is well worth 
the cost. 

For three and one-half years 
the. Board entered into a contract 
with a commercial company for 
this group disability insurance. But 
beginning July 1, 1935, the School 
Board discontinued its contract 
with a commercial company and 
became ‘‘self-insurer’’ for this 
group insurance, the City of Roa- 
noke underwriting the liability 
necessary for the Board to under- 
take such a plan. This plan of 
operation has proved highly satis- 
factory and has effected a saving of 
several thousand dollars per an- 
num over the commercial plan. 
On a payroll of approximately 
$720,000, we find that $11,000 
has usually been sufficient to meet 
this sick benefit allowance. By set- 
ting aside this sum, or about 114 
per cent of the appropriation for 
salaries, the plan has been success- 
fully operated. If this sum were 
applied to salary increases and no 
allowance provided for sickness, it 
would mean less than $2 per 
month increase per employee. The 
assurance of receiving 80 per cent 
of one’s salary during personal ill- 
ness, possibly for a full year, as 
this plan provides, is generally ac- 
cepted by school employees as a 
bargain in group insurance. 

When an employee is absent for 
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sickness, his full salary is deducted 
and saved in the appropriate budg- 
et item, and 80 per cent of the 
amount is paid from the Sick Bene- 
fit budget item. The cost of sub- 
stitutes is paid from the salary sav- 
ing, but this cost is naturally 
smaller than the regular salaries 
and consumes only a part of the 
saving. The remainder of the sav- 
ing, on an average, is sufficient to 
reduce the total cost of the sick 
benefit plan to about 1 per cent 
of the total payroll. 

Under the ‘‘self-insurer’’ plan of 
operation the Board employs a 
local physician at a small annual 
salary. He makes all professional 
visits and physical examinations 
requested by the Board, and ad- 
vises with the Board on any ques- 
tioned cases. All newly elected 
teachers are required to present a 
certificate of good health from this 
School Board Medical Adviser be- 
fore a contract is issued. Also, all 
teachers who lose ten days or more 
in any one year due to personal 
illness are required to report to him 


for a check-up. 


Regulations Governing Benefits 

The following regulations gov- 
ern the application of the Sick- 
Benefit Allowance: 

1. Health ratings of A, B, or 
C are given by the School 
Board Medical Adviser on all 
employees who are requested 
to report to him for exami- 
nation. The rating received 
by such employees governs 
sick-benefit allowance for the 
succeeding session. 

2. A newly elected employee 
must present a health rating 
from the Medical Adviser and 
none receives a contract who 
does not have an A rating. 
Sick Benefit allowance is 


granted to new employee only 
after he has entered upon his 
contract services, and then is 
limited to a total of fifty 
days for the first year of em- 
ployment, sixty days for the 
second year, and seventy-five 
days for the third year. 

3. An employee of four or more 
years who has an A rating, 
or who for the past three ses- 
sions has had no rating be- 
cause of not having missed 
ten days in any one session, is 
eligible for sick benefit allow- 
ance for a full session. 

4. An employee of more than 

five years of continuous serv- 
ice, who receives a B or C 
rating, is entitled to a mini- 
mum of ninety days Sick 
Benefit within any two con- 
secutive years. 

5. An employee of more than 
five years of continuous serv- 
ice, who receives an A rating 
but has lost fifty days or more 
during the previous session, 
will be limited to a ninety- 
day allowance in two con- 
secutive years, until receiving 
an A rating together with one 
session’s satisfactory attend- 
ance, that is, less than ten 
days’ absence. 

6. Part-time employees, regular 
substitutes, and un-contracted 
teachers are limited to twenty 
days annual sick benefit al- 
lowance, 

We have found this “‘self-in- 
surer’’ group disability plan most 
economical and quite satisfactory 
to all employees. It amounts to a 
real health insurance, costing noth- 
ing for those who remain well, and 
rather liberally caring for those 
who may have illness. The Roa- 
noke plan is highly recommended 
to other school systems. 
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Science, Industry, and Education 


by DR. WORTLEY F. RUDD 


Dean, School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia; Chairman Education Committee, 
Virginia Academy of Science and Southern Association of Science and Industry 


face of civilization: take, on 

the one hand, raw materials 
in abundance; and, on the other, 
brains and skill, and science and 
labor. Put these together wisely, 
and the cave man way of life gives 
place to the American way that 
you and I are privileged to share. 


While a student in preparatory 
school, I had the good fortune to 
run across a little textbook called 
““Steele’s Sixteen Weeks in Physics”’ 
and I remember most vividly a 
brief footnote in that interesting 
text, reading something like this: 
“A pound of pig iron may be pur- 
chased for a penny or two, but 
when sufficient labor, and science 
and skill are worked into this low- 
ly material, it may emerge as fine 
watch springs worth several hun- 
dred dollars per pound.’’ Reading 
this over and over, I saw in it an 
idea of profound significance, 
which opened up to me as a young- 
ster a new world of possibilities. 


|: order to change the whole 


Virginia Rich in Raw Materials 


Soon I began to observe that 
my native State and the South as 
a whole are rich almost beyond 
calculation in raw materials of all 
sorts. 


But what was happening to 
most of them? You and I know 
only too well. To an alarming 
extent we saw these materials 
shipped out of our territory for 
others than our own people to put 
into them their brains, and labor, 
and skill. And we bought back 
the finished product often at prices 
a hundredfold more than we re- 
ceived for the original material. 
This was the economic system 
under which my generation grew 
up. 

Far more disturbing than the 
sending away of our material 
wealth for fabrication was the fact 
that many of our most promising 
young men and women were con- 
stantly crossing the Potomac to be 
trained as distinguished scientists, 
chemists, physicists, engineers, phy- 
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sicians, and research workers in in- 
dustrial fields. And relatively few 
of them ever came back home to 
live. 

Why do they leave in such large 
numbers? Not a first rank school 
of technology in the whole South. 
Why do they not come back home 
to work and live? Because South- 
ern industry and Southern institu- 
tions fail utterly to evaluate prop- 
erly the contributions that these 
sons and daughters of ours might 
make toward the development of 
what is potentially one of the rich- 
est areas in all the world. 


The net result? It is not neces- 
sary for me to inventory this, for 
you know it all as well as I do. 

We are now, and always have 
been, too much the producers of 
raw material which we allow our 
neighbors to the north of us to 
fabricate and sell back to us with 
the added costs of freight both 
ways, plus wholly legitimate 
charges for the brains, and skill, 
and labor they have put into the 
finished products. 

This is a hackneyed subject, but 
the tragedy of it is that all too 
slowly are we of Virginia, and our 
neighbors to the south of us, tak- 
ing proper steps to reverse these 
trends which, if not reversed, will 
bleed us white. Not until the 
hardheaded business men and the 
scientifically trained personnel of 
the region, working hand in hand, 
reverse these trends will we be any- 
thing but hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the rest of 
the country. No thoughtful man 
will question this diagnosis. Our 
fundamental concern now, how- 
ever, is to seek ways and means for 
bringing to pass certain fundamen- 
tal changes. 

That we may properly orient 
ourselves to both the enormity of 
the task ahead of us and the pos- 
sibilities for development in our 
area should we succeed with this 
task, I quote a distinguished 
Southern engineer, Milton H. Fies, 
of Birmingham: 


The South has one-third of the min- 
erals of the United States, one-fifth of 
bituminous coal, two-thirds of the oil, 
two-thirds of the natural gas, one-half 
of the marble, 97 per cent of the phos- 
phates, 99 per cent of the sulphur, 40 
per cent of the forests, over 90 per 
cent of the cotton, 100 per cent of the 
turpentine and rosin, much iron ore, 
and salt estimated not in tons but in 
cubic miles. 


Yet the average income in the 
South is low. 


From 1933 to 1939, you and 
I saw—at a distance, to be sure 
—the most amazing revolution in 
educational methods that has ever 
taken place in so short a period in 
the world’s history. In 1933, a 
paranoidal paper hanger took a 
completely bankrupt and utterly 
disheartened broken people and 
sold them on a single idea—name- 
ly, that potentially they were a 
superior race. Forgetting for a mo- 
ment the stark tragedy which this 
revolutionary doctrine of his has 
brought into the world, the point 
is that it worked. Hitler told the 
youth of Germany something that 
they wanted to hear. The spirit 
of defeatism that since 1918 had 
been crushing the people was rap- 
idly replaced by a new hope that 
has proven itself a force unique in 
the history of mankind. 


In building up the background 
for this greatest of world tragedies 
through which we are now living, 
an educational technique was em- 
ployed which should never be neg- 
lected, but which we of the South 
have not fully appreciated. Pro- 
found faith in the potentialities of 
this region does not yet have a key 
place in our thinking. Nor does 
our educational system provide 
wisely for building up this con- 
viction among our youth. Able 
young men and women growing 
up around us, even our Own sons 
and daughters, sometimes sense in 
us the feeling that the kind of suc- 
cess for which they hope and are 
willing to work may be best real- 
ized only if they plan to get their 
training in other than Southern in- 
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stitutions, and seek positions later 
on in what they are led to believe 
are more promising sections. The 
damage that this sort of thing does 
our Southland is beyond calcula- 
tion. 


Paths to Improvement 


May I chart briefly just a few 
ways of possible improvement in 
our established modes of thinking, 
and working and living. In the 
first place, we must begin with the 
generation that is just growing up. 
During these impressionable years, 
every effort should be made to de- 
velop in them a wholesome atti- 
tude toward the possibilities all 
around them. They must be com- 
pletely sold on the idea that the 
South is not Economic Problem 
No. 1, but is rather Opportunity 
No. 1 for those who will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. As a 
means to this end, I would have 
published somewhere in every 
textbook used from kindergarten 
through high school attractively 
prepared data about the South’s 
resources, her raw materials, her 
advantages climatically and topo- 
graphically, her adaptability to a 
wide variety of industrial and agri- 
cultural development, her homo- 
geneous population, her compara- 
tive freedom from the extremes and 
convulsions of nature that are so 
devastating in some parts of the 
world, and of her many other as- 
sets too numerous to mention here. 
The story of the metamorphosis 
of the lowly pig iron into valua- 
ble watch springs should be para- 
phrased in a thousand ways for 
our children and told to them over 
and over again until the idea be- 
comes a part of their thinking 
about their homeland. One gener- 
ation of young folk thus imbued 
with this idea would be a power- 
ful ferment in bringing about a 
changed attitude toward the pos- 
sibilities of the South. And I sub- 
mit that a changed attitude of our 
youth is fundamental to any sort 
of an intelligent solution of this 
problem. 

When this truth is_ realized, 
there will develop a strong pub- 
lic demand for far better facilities 
for training our young people so 
that they may utilize most advan- 
tageously the vast storehouse of 
our raw materials, so that their 
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brains and labor and skill may 
come back to them and to us in 
the form of a better way of life 
than would be possible otherwise. 

Up to the present time we have 
failed almost completely to realize 
that achievement of the type of 
industrial economy of which the 
region is potentially capable re- 
quires meshing of the efforts of 
scientifically trained personnel and 
capable business men, plus an edu- 





cational program which provides 
understanding of Southern possi- 
bilities and develops the skills of 
mind and of hand necessary to 
translate possibilities into realities. 
We are economically poor because 
we have failed to realize that in- 
dustrial progress inevitably lags 
without liberal support of both 
pure and applied research, and of 
an adequate educational system. 








Iu Old Virginia 


The Journal of Philip Vickers 
Fithian. Edited, with an intro- 
duction by Hunter Dickinson 
Farish. Richmond, Virginia: The 
Dietz Press, Inc. ($4.00). 


The Journal of Philip Vickers 
Fithian, the third of the Williams- 
burg Restoration Historical 
Studies, is a volume which every- 
one interested in Virginia will find 
entertaining, valuable, and a de- 
light to read. Dr. Hunter Dickin- 
son Farish, director of research and 
record at Colonial Williamsburg, 
has made an important contribu- 
tion to history in making avail- 
able the hitherto almost unobtain- 
able writings of this Princeton 
graduate who came to Virginia 
just before the Revolution. 

Philip Fithian, prepared by a 
strict New Jersey family for the 
Presbyterian ministry, came to 
Nomini Hall, Westmoreland 
County, in 1773 as a tutor for the 
children of Robert Carter, grand- 
son of ‘‘King’’ Carter. This book 
is the daily diary of his year there, 
accompanied by heretofore unpub- 
lished letters to his family and his 
sweetheart, Laura. 

Fithian’s comments on the so- 
cial and economic life of the Old 
Dominion, on the men and women 
he came in contact with as a mem- 
ber of the Carter family are both 
lively and illuminating. Contrary 
to expectation, he found planta- 
tion life in Virginia on the eve of 
the American Revolution exceed- 
ingly pleasant and had no adverse 
criticism of balls that lasted four 
days, cock-fights, or horse racing. 
Educational methods of those days 
are most revealing. 

Young Fithian has given us an 


engaging picture of Colonial Vir- 
ginia. 





George W. Bagby. The Old 
Virgina Gentleman and Other 
Sketches. Edited and arranged by 
his daughter, Ellen M. Bagby, 
Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz 
Press, Inc. ($3.50). 

Three generations have cher- 
ished and loved the inimitable 
stories of The Old Virginia Gen- 
tleman. This is the fourth edition, 
with an introduction and biog- 
raphical sketch by Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman. The first edi- 
tion appeared in 1884-85 in two 
volumes; Thomas Nelson Page 
edited the second edition in 1910; 
a third edition, offered in 1938, 
was so well received that the sup- 
ply was soon exhausted. 

The Old Virginia Gentleman is 
a collection of delightful sketches 
by Dr. George W. Bagby, a fa- 
mouse Virginia humorist. The 
quiet life of Virginia before the 
Civil War is portrayed with love 
and understanding. The charac- 
ters are quaint, gentle, and real. 
Exquisite humor and_ touching 
pathos pervade the stories. He who 
has once read these sketches will 
not soon forget them. Some of 
the best are: ““The Old Virginia 
Gentleman’’, from which the book 
gets its title, ‘“‘How Rubinstein 
Played’, ‘‘Mekins’s Twinses’’, 
“Bacon and Green’’, and “‘‘Letters 
of Mozis Addums to Billy Ivvins’’. 
An additional story, ‘“The South- 
ern Food’’, has been added to the 
new edition. 

Dr. Bagby’s stories were starred 
for excellence by George O’Brien 
in his Yearbook of Short Stories. 
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Teacher Manpower Problems and the War 


has arisen in the wartime ad- 
ministration of education in 
America is how to maintain an 
adequate teaching staff. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that for the 
schools to render maximum service 
in the preparation of trained man- 
power for the armed forces, for 
war production, and for the main- 
tenance of essential civilian inter- 
ests on the home front, the teach- 
ing staff must be adequate in num- 
bers and satisfactory in quality, 
and must be guided by clear pur- 
poses and be sustained by high 
morale. That these conditions of 
effective service are becoming in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory is evi- 
denced by a serious and growing 
shortage of teachers, a steady low- 
ering of their qualifications, and 
growing uncertainty and confusion 
concerning the purposes and place 
of teachers in the war effort. 
The purpose of this statement 
is to outline briefly some of the 
current teacher manpower prob- 
lems of most significance. Under 
each problem will be stated some 
of the adverse conditions affecting 
teacher manpower that prevent the 
schools from rendering their maxi- 
mum service in the war effort; cer- 
tain questions and issues that are 
perplexing educators as a result of 
these conditions; and the direc- 
tions in which the answers to some 
of these questions appear to lie. 


Ta foremost problem which 


Uncertainty of Teachers Con- 


cerning the Essential Nature 
of Their Work 


Patriotic men teachers are won- 
dering if they are justified in choos- 
ing the classroom rather than the 
trenches as their place of wartime 
service. Other teachers are leaving 
the classroom to join the women’s 
auxiliaries, or to enter war indus- 
try, often because they feel that by 
doing so they are performing more 
essential services than they could in 
teaching. Employers of teachers of 
war-related subjects hesitate to ask 
deferment for such teachers. Both 
teachers and employers are asking: 
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Is teaching really essential in the 
war effort? 

Teaching is essential in the war 
effort. Educational services have 
been officially declared by the War 
Manpower Commission to be an 
essential activity. The services in- 
cluded are as follows: 


Educational Services: Public and 
private industrial and agricultural 
vocational training; elementary, sec- 
ondary, and preparatory schools; jun- 
ior colleges, colleges, universities, and 
professional schools; educational and 
scientific research agencies; and the 
production of technical and vocational 
training films. 


The foregoing fields of service 
are all considered in the adminis- 
tration of the War Manpower 
regulations restricting the transfer 
of essential workers contrary to the 
national interest. Within these 
educational services, more restricted 
lists of critical occupations, includ- 
ing those followed by certain ad- 
ministrators and teachers in public 
and private schools and in colleges, 
have been published by National 
Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
tem, for consideration in Selective 
Service deferment. 

National leaders in Government 
have frequently stressed the impor- 
tant place of education in the war 
effort. The President of the United 
States has said: ‘“The schools of 
the Nation are a tremendous re- 
source in this time of crisis. Schools 
and colleges have already contrib- 
uted much to the war effort in 
terms of specialized training for 
essential work on the home front. 
Moreover, the idealism, courage 
and devotion of millions of Ameri- 
can youth serving on every front 
today attest the quality of train- 
ing they have received in homes, 
churches, and schools. . . . Our 
schools, public and private, have 
always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life we wanted. 
Today, what we all want is vic- 
tory, and beyond victory a world 
in which free men may fulfill their 
aspirations. So we turn again to 
our educators and ask them to 


help us to mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory. 
We ask that every schoolhouse be- 
come a service center for the home 
front.” 

The Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Paul V. McNutt, says: 
“One cannot speak of America’s 
progress toward its production 
goals without paying tribute to 
teachers and school administrators 
throughout the land. Wartime 
America has gone back to school. 
. . . Never before in the history 
of world conflicts have the 
schools . . . been so important to 
the immediate task of winning the 


? 


War. 


Lieutenant General Brehon B. 
Somervell, Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces, has said: 
“Total war is waged not only on 
the battle front . .. it is waged 
in every classroom throughout the 
Nation. . . . Education is the back- 
bone of an army, which today is 
an army of specialists. . The 
job of the schools in this total war 
is to educate the Nation’s man- 
power for war and for the peace 
that follows.”’ 


The conclusions of Great Brit- 
ain with respect to the place of 
teachers in the war effort are based 
upon several years’ experience, and 
is well expressed in the words of 
the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, London: “I am anxious 
. . . to assure teachers once again, 
with the full support of the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Serv- 
ice, that they may rest satisfied 
that, unless in any case otherwise 
directed, they will be rendering 
their best service to the country 
by remaining at their posts. It is 
there that their duty lies... . The 
same considerations apply in their 
turn to intending teachers.”’ 


In addition to their main job 
in the schools, tens of thousands 
of teachers are annually spending 
days or weeks of their time help- 
ing to bolster morale on the home 
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front, to register citizens for the 
Selective Service, to ration essential 
commodities, to sell bonds, and to 
perform a multitude of other es- 
sential wartime services. Again in 
the words of the President: ‘“Their 
uncomplaining overtime in_ the 
cause of freedom and democracy 
has served to confirm the faith of 
the American people in the schools 
as a major bulwark of the Nation.”’ 


Uncertainties in Selective Service 
Deferment of Teachers 

The “Critical Occupations’ 
among the educational services 
certified by the War Manpower 
Commission to be essential to the 
support of the war effort, include 
the following: 


1. Elementary, secondary, and prepara- 
tory schools: (a) superintendents; 
and (b) teachers engaged in full- 
time instruction in one or more of 
these subjects: Aeronautics, biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, ra- 
dio, and vocational agriculture. 

2. Junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, educational 
and scientific research agencies: (a) 
presidents, deans, and registrars; (b) 
professors and instructors engaged in 
full-time instruction and research in 
one or more of the following sub- 
jects: and (c) graduate assistants 
engaged in part-time classroom or 
laboratory instruction in one of the 
following subjects for not less than 
12 hours per week or scientific re- 
search certified as related to the war 
effort: Agricultural sciences, archi- 
tecture (Naval), astronomy, bacte- 
riology, biology, chemistry, dentis- 
try, engineering sciences, geology, in- 
dustrial management, mathematics, 
medicine and surgery, metallurgy, 
meteorology, navigation (aerial and 
marine), oceanography, pharmacy, 
physics, physiology, and veterinary 
sciences. 

3. Public and private industrial voca- 
tional training: (a) superintendents; 
and (b) teachers who are engaged in 
full-time instruction in one or more 
of the following subjects designated 
to prepare students for war activi- 
ties: Trade, vocational and agricul- 
tural subjects (such as, machine shop 
practice, aircraft, sheet metal works, 
and similar subjects) and in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

4. Production of technical and voca- 
tional training films (8 occupations) . 


Although the foregoing certified 
list is used constantly as a guide by 


Selective Service local boards, 
neither the inclusion nor the ex- 
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clusion of a particular teaching 
field of ‘‘critical occupation’”’ is con- 
clusive. The boards are legally 
empowered to make the final de- 
cisions, subject to appeal, concern- 
ing deferments of individuals. 
They must consider other factors, 
chief among which are: the train- 
ing, qualification, or skill possessed 
by the registrant, and required in 
his occupation; the availability of 
persons with his qualification or 
skill, or who can be trained to his 
qualification, to replace the regis- 
trant; and the time in which such 
replacement can be made. The 
crucial questions are, whether the 
man is engaged full-time in an ac- 
tivity certified to be, or considered 
by agencies of the Selective Service 
System to be, actually necessary to 
war production or essential to the 
support of the war effort; whether 
the man cannot be replaced; and 
whether his removal would cause 
a serious loss of effectiveness in the 
essential activity in which he is 
employed. Thus, the Selective 
Service local board upon occasion 
may justifiably disregard the fact 
that a man is employed in one of 
the foregoing certified occupations. 
Furthermore, the board may defer 
a man whose work is not listed 
among such occupations. 

Ordinarily, requests for defer- 
ments of teachers should be made 
by the employers of teachers, rather 
than the teachers themselves; al- 
though either may make the re- 
quests. The necessary forms may 
be secured from the local boards. 
Appeals may be made from adverse 
decisions of the boards. 


Shortages and Lowered 
Qualifications of Teachers 
Teacher shortages in war-related 
subjects in which men predomi- 
nate, and in rural elementary 
schools, are serious in most parts 
of the country, and are steadily 
growing worse. Reports to the 
Office of Education from approxi- 
mately one-third of all city, coun- 
ty, and independent district super- 
intendents as of October 15, 1942, 
and from most of the 48 States 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion, issued March 15, 1943, pro- 
vide the basis for the following 
estimates for the country as a 
whole. 

There were approximately 23,- 


250 fewer teaching positions in the 
public schools October 15, 1942, 
than in the preceding year. There 
were 7,500 teaching positions un- 
filled on October 15, 1942, and an 
estimated 12,676 in March, 1943. 
A total of 151,300 teachers—59,- 
700 men and 91,600 women—left 
their positions between June, 
1942, and October 15, 1942. 

The percentages leaving for va- 
rious reasons were: 


Reason Per Cent 
Men Women 
Not reemployed 4 6 
Entered armed forces 45 2 
Entered Government em- 
ployment: 
Federal 6 5 
State or local 1 ] 
War industries job 13 6 
Other business job 4+ 
Other teaching job 20 33 
Retired (age, etc.) 2 5 
Married — 24 
Other 5 14 


About 189,000 teachers were 
reported in March as new to their 
positions in 1942-43, as compared 
to less than 95,000 in normal 
years. Probably 30-40 per cent of 
these came from other teaching 
positions. The teacher turnover 
rate, normally about 10 per cent, 
practically doubled in 1942-43. It 
was more than twice as great in 
rural schools as in city schools. 

The greatest losses were in city 
and rural war-related high-school 
subjects in which men predomi- 
nate, and in rural elementary 
schools, in which very low salaries 
prevail. There were heavy losses 
from rural school positions to bet- 
ter paid city school positions. The 
numbers of unfilled positions in 
high-school subjects were greatest 
in: Industrial arts, physical educa- 
tion, mathematics, commercial edu- 
cation, agriculture, physics, home 
economics, chemistry, and trades 
and industries. 

Standards of preparation of 
teachers have been seriously low- 
ered. The number of emergency 
certificates issued in 1940-41 was 
2,305; in 1941-42, 4,655; and in 
1942-43, to March, an estimated 
36,689, 

The supply of teachers in train- 
ing is drying up at the source. Dur- 
ing the past two years, the teach- 
ers colleges have lost one-third of 
their students; and the schools of 
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education in the universities and 
colleges have lost almost as many. 
Selective Service and the attraction 
of far better salaries in non-teach- 
ing than in teaching vocations are 
the chief causes of these losses. 

What remedies are most com- 
monly used to remedy shortages? 
The methods reported by almost 
3,000 school systems to retain 
teachers or fill vacancies are, in de- 
scending order: Increasing salaries; 
reinstating married teachers; re- 
placing men with women; using 
inexperienced teachers (e.g., col- 
lege-trained but not professionally 
trained persons); hiring teachers 
from other systems; increasing 
teacher load; employing out-of- 
State teachers; recalling of retired 
teachers; discontinuing courses; 
and transferring teachers to other 
fields. 


By far the best of the foregoing 
methods is to raise salaries. Low 
salaries are probably the chief cause 
of the shortage. Salaries have been 
raised less than 10 per cent during 
the past two years, whereas living 
costs have risen more than 20 per 
cent, and farm and war industry 
wages more than 45 per cent. 
Roughly 40 per cent of all teachers 
are paid less than $1,200 per year, 
and nearly 8 per cent less than 
$600. Substantially greater 
amounts of money from local, 
State, and, according to many edu- 
cators, Federal sources are urgently 
needed to raise salaries. A_ bill 
(Thomas-Hill Bill, $.637) is be- 
fore Congress to provide Federal 
aid. 

A second important method is 
to make available the reserve, which 
is still fairly large, of college- 
trained persons who are partially 
prepared to teach and who could be 
induced to do so by giving them 
some assistance. Restrictions against 
married women teachers, who con- 
stitute the greatest part of the re- 
serve, still exist in some places, and 
should be removed immediately. 
Women when properly trained can 
be used to replace men in almost 
any subject. College-trained per- 
sons with no teaching experience 
can be found in almost every com- 
munity; retired teachers can some- 
times be brought back to the 
schools; and teachers can be trans- 
ferred from subjects not suffering 
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a shortage. However, to make the 
most of these methods, two things 
are necessary: Improved placement 
or registration services to locate 
and place potential teachers; and 
more local school district, college, 
State, and Federal assistance to 
bring their training up to mini- 
mum standards through refresher, 
review, or supplementary training. 
Increased local efforts to provide 
such training and proposals for 
Federal aid for the same purpose 
are being made. With materially 
increased salaries, intensified recruit- 
ing, more effective placement, and 
additional training for the reserve 
of potential teachers, the present 
shortage would be greatly reduced. 


Recruitment of prospective 
teachers for preparation in the col- 
leges constitutes a separate problem. 
The raising of teachers’ salaries, al- 
though an indirect method, is also 
one of the most effective for inter- 
esting college students in teaching. 
Financial assistance to students to 
secure preparation for teaching is 
also effective. Limited programs of 
Federal assistance to students in a 
few subjects through loans, and 
free tuition courses in physics and 
mathematics, have been provided 
by the Federal Government, and 
broader Federal programs are be- 
ing considered. 


The issuance of emergency teach- 
ers’ certificates (or permits), now 
common in most States, has been 
defended on the ground that their 
issuance is necessary to keep class- 
rooms open and that their use helps 
to maintain regular certification re- 
quirements, which are sometimes 
set by statute and if lowered are 
very difficult to raise again. Dan- 
ger exists, however, in their use, 
which usually means that standards 
are being lowered, sometimes to ex- 
tremely low levels. Hence author- 
ities urge that such certificates be 
issued only when absolutely neces- 
sary; that their use be discontinued 
as soon as the supply of teachers 
permits; that they be issued under 
conditions that give the holder no 
claim to regular certification, nor 
to certification longer than a year 
at a time; that minimum stand- 
ards be set for their issuance, even 
if the standards are low; and that 
they be issued for specific positions 
only. 


Application to Teachers of Or- 
ders and Regulations Concern- 
ing Transfer of Workers 
and Wage Stabilization 


As essential workers, teachers 
who enter non-essential occupa- 
tions, and their employers as well, 
are affected by the President's 
“Hold the Line’ Executive Order 
No. 9328 and the War Manpower 
Commission’s Regulation No. 4, 
issued under that Order, unless 
specifically excluded under the pro- 
visions of regional or local stabili- 
zation plans. Detailed information 
concerning national and local pro- 
visions, and assistance in meeting 
the regulations, may be secured 
from officers of local U. S. Employ- 
ment Services, or from area or 
regional directors of the War Man- 
power Commission. Changes in 
the regulations or their interpreta- 
tion may be expected from time to 
time. Variations in regional or 
local stabilization plans exist, sub- 
ject to WMC approval. Hence it 
is advisable for teachers and em- 
ployers to secure information con- 
cerning such changes and varia- 
tions directly from the officers in- 
dicated. 


Adjustments in salaries, in 
which shifts of employees to dif- 
ferent employers are not involved, 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labor Board and 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. These two agencies have 
set up a Joint Committee on Sal- 
aries and Wages, located in the 
Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, which receives appli- 
cations for voluntary salary ad- 
justments, and performs certain 
other functions for these agencies. 
For further information, commu- 
nicate with the nearest regional of- 
fice of the National War Labor 
Board (Wage Hour and Public 
Contract Office). Salary changes 
made by a state, county or mu- 
nicipal agency which are necessary 
to correct maladjustments, inequal- 
ities, Or gross inequities, and which 
would not raise salary levels be- 
yond those of comparable occu- 
pations in the area, ordinarily are 
deemed approved. Where doubt 
exists as to the advisability of 
changes, the Joint Committee may 
be consulted. 
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Public Relations for the Postwar Era 


ODAY, while a sacrificing 

public is conscious of and 

grateful for the war role of 
our schools it seems an opportune 
time to acquaint the community 
with the tremendously important 
job of tomorrow. It is with a 
great measure of security that par- 
ents, wives, and cherished friends 
learn of the education program be- 
ing planned as a part of the great 
homecoming reception for the mul- 
titude of young men now in serv- 
ice. The very willingness with 
which hundreds of thousands of 
boys elected to sacrifice all for 
democracy on the battlefield points 
to their full understanding of vic- 
tory. The “innards” of peace to 
these youthful heroes means a re- 
turn for them to the academic 
learning with which to fortify 
their invaluable experiences. It 
would be a shoddy victory indeed 
that would not include a full and 
adjusted program of education to 
permit these boys at least the com- 
pletion of a high school curriculum. 
President Garfield could well have 
spoken today when he said, ‘““Next 
in importance to freedom and jus- 
tice is public education, without it 
neither justice nor freedom can be 
permanently maintained.”’ 


Education for Returning Fighters 


The very first public relations 
job for this postwar program of 
education is that of assuring the 
community that schools acknowl- 
edge their responsibility to these 
defenders of America and are plan- 
ning now, today, for the execution 
of the task which all sanity hopes 
may see reality tomorrow. The 
route to immediate understanding 
and appreciation is found in estab- 
lishing a program of counseling 
and committee planning with 
parents. It is mother and dad in 
the final analysis who will pass 
the word on to the boys in the 
fox holes — word of encourage- 
ment that the home folks appreciate 
and are planning for the joyful 
command, “‘As you were!’’ Even 
more, parents will never permit 
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by OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public Relations Association 


these youth to entertain a thought 
other than for a return to formal 
education. Public relations dictate 
that our job includes inspiring par- 
ents and youth alike with the fact 
that the democracy of the next gen- 
eration is in the classrooms and the 
induction centers today. The tragic 
words of Marshal Petain will serve 
to inspire all effort in behalf of 
the return to formal education as 
an important part of the fruit of 
victory. Said the deposed idol of 
the great but fallen French people, 
“We sought to skimp on effort, 
and so—we met disaster.”’ 

It must be a part of the inter- 
pretation program to assure the 
home folks that the schools recog- 
nize a different youth in the lad 
returning fresh from the front. His 
physical makeup will be altered. 
His mental picture of the classroom 
of earlier days must be replaced by 
assurance of modern textbooks and 
the tools of teaching and learning. 
Schools are already planning new 
ways to meet these new situations. 
All education for our heroes must 
be stepped up to the usable state. 
It must meet the needs of these re- 
born lives. It will be definitely 
education for earning a living. The 
public must be assured of our in- 
tent and our methods in this be- 
half. It is not only an opportunity 
but a challenge to public relations 
for all school people. 


Teaching Must Be Good 


But we cannot efficiently teach 
the new man new things with old 
methods and in old surroundings. 
These soldiers will have lived a life 
saturated with discipline and move- 
ment, a life filled with the planned 
exactness and the thoroughness of 
military minds. They have been 
expertly schooled in the worth of 
minutes and hours. Teaching has 
got to be good or these youth will 
advance to the next base where 
their reconnaissance has indicated 
more certain progress. Like the 
curriculum, the teachers of these 
bullet strafed, sand-burned youth 
must be “grown up’. Postwar 


conditions of learning will sparkle 
with reality. It is going to take 
a quality of teaching never before 
approached to meet the newer sit- 
uations. Only the widely trained, 
generously experienced, disciplined, 
efficient teacher will endure. Mod- 
ern methods of instruction, knowl- 
edge of the subject, and ability to 
teach must be enriched with prac- 
tical experience in business or in- 
dustry. These returning soldiers 
will excel most of their teachers in 
much that comprises the educated 
man — geography, geometry, as- 
tronomy, mechanics, and frequent- 
ly conversational French or Italian 
or German. These newer students 
will be past masters in the art of 
following orders and of getting 
along with the other man—Jew, 
Gentile, Arab, headhunter, or hot- 
tentot. The postwar school must, 
above all else, be practical, and it is 
the job of public relations to as- 
sure parents of this. 


Helping Parents Understand 


Overflowing the teacher’s job of 
instruction in post wartime is the 
extremely important task of help- 
ing parents understand the newer 
job of education. Good public re- 
lations, as good private relations, 
dictate that teachers will do well 
to recognize outwardly the liberal 
education of army life. All of this 
will form a real part of discussion 
and planning with parents. Here, 
too, must be laid the very founda- 
tion facts—the curriculum of post- 
war days will be a new one built 
to the development of the life needs 
of the ‘“‘reborn”’ scholars. Promi- 
nent must be the work and plan- 
ing a course — real, vital, highly 
practical—in home planning. It 
must be built around marriage, 
child care, budgeting, a consumer 
economics, credit, and conserva- 
tion. Included will be work point- 
ing to national economic security, 
causes of depressions and ways by 
which the history of depressions 
will, we hope, be abridged in this 
postwar era. Vocational education 
will have a life role in the retool- 
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ing of these men with the skills of 
industry. ‘Theirs has been a mo- 
bile life of combat. Now comes 
the more permanent stationary life 
of repetition from within an illy 
ventilated, poorly lighted factory 
or store. Guidance will occupy a 
great role in this postwar program 
as will occupations. Here is school 
interpretation that will pay big 
dividends. Probably a well planned 
course in leisure time—hobbies— 
may represent the difference in later 
years between failure and happi- 
ness to thousands. In short, the 
curriculum of the after-war years 
will be geared to a new and strict- 
ly different youth 
with new and differ- 
ent experiences, views, 
and aims but with 
the same hope—peace 
and a happy home- 
life. 


Up-to-Date 
Equipment 


The community 
must be made con- 
scious today of the 
schools’ desire to 
serve, of their plan- 
ning, and of their 
need for cooperation. 
The postwar program 
is being built to ac- 
centuate this role of 
service. But this can- 
not be possible unless 
the schools of tomor- 
row have equipment 
built to the comfort 
of the adults. Above 
all it must have up- 
to-date equipment, 
not maps of 1920 
and blackboards re- 
sembling the scarred 
battlefields of Tuni- 
sia. Perhaps one fact 
above all others responsible for 
keeping adults from frequenting 
our schools more often in the past 
is the child size seats which fill the 
classrooms. School libraries, 
lunchrooms, and athletic facilities 
are a part of community life of the 
coming years. Great progress has 
been made in the fields of visual 
aids. This necessitates the includ- 
ing of these items in the budget 
now being planned. The school of 
tomorrow is planned as the official 
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consultation bureau of the com- 
munity whether it be a question 
of thrift gardening, thumb suck- 
ing, home budgeting, the pickling 
of steel, or perhaps a plain old 
sticky valve in the new car. Pub- 
lic relations should educate people 
to expect professional counsel in 
the houses of learning. Too, the 
postwar plans of educators include 
scientific thought for the building 
of tomorrow. In times of war we 
must prepare for peace and peace 
in this age means modernization. 


Erasing the Cost Cancer 
When the job of public relations 








THE WRONG APPROACH TO POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Postwar education for returning fighters will not be possible 
with out-of-date maps and equipment. Teaching must be geared 
to adult minds and furniture to adult bodies. 


is more generally participated in by 
teachers as interpreters it will au- 
tomatically erase the time-worn dis- 
ease—the cost cancer. Just do well, 
today, the job of conveying and 
interpreting to the public the facts 
regarding the role of the schools 
of tomorrow. Do it thoroughly 
enough and our publics will be so 
proud of the product that any 
reasonable cost of education will be 
accepted as investment par excel- 
lence. 





Diamonds are priceless jewels 
the ownership of which develops 
pride such as foreshadows any 
thought of costs. Today’s and to- 
morrow’s schools are intricate and 
valuable parts of our democracy, 
the continuance of which is as- 
sured as a fruit of peace. Once the 
public gets the full import of their 
priceless worth, their genuine sig- 
nificance in this structure called 
democracy, the costs, like the costs 
of the carbon jewel, will be but 
an item of secondary concern. 

It should here be said that for 
teachers and school administrators, 
the public relations program for the 
postwar era begins 
today. It involves a 
practical program of 
education for return- 
ing soldiers, for those 
already returned as 
war casualties, and 
for the great mass of 
youth who are now 
in our schools. Each 
individual faces the 
uncertainties that ac- 
company the recon- 
struction period. Co- 
operation with the 
home and with the 
community is the im- 
mediate vent for ac- 
quainting the public 
with the school’s 
plan. Acknowledging 
as it does the great 
mass of new prob- 
lems affecting all 
phases of teaching, 
learning, and school 
housing, it will re- 
quire the teamwork 
of “‘every blooming 
soul’, 

As is the case in 
all public relations, 
the place to begin 
is in the school. Above all else, 
the staff must have a thorough 
knowledge of the program and 
then must demonstrate their fa- 
miliarity and make evident their 
desire to be of greatest possible 
service at all times. Sympathy of 
understanding is the most certain 
path to the hearts of an apprecia- 
tive public. 
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MRS. EDITH B. JOYNES 


Mrs. Joynes, Virginia’s candi- 
date for presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was 
elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention. 


She is now busy with the heavy 
responsibilities of her new office, 
but she took time out to attend 
the VEA Roundup and she has 
promised to be present for the 
annual State Meeting in Rich- 
mond, November 16-18, 1943. 


TO MY FRIENDS OF VIRGINIA: 


The faith and confidence which you have expressed in my leadership has 
really been an inspiration to me and will continue to be throughout the year. 
I have watched with a great deal of interest the growth of united solidarity 
in our profession, so I am glad to have an opportunity to discuss a number 
of things of mutual interest and value to our profession. 


The NEA needs your help in carrying out its greatly expanded program 
for this year which has for its goal the improvement of teaching condi- 
tions in all states in order that we may retain those who are in the pro- 
fession and attract to it young people now in training. 


The teachers of Virginia have responded generously to all the drives 
outside of their profession, such as the Red Cross, Community War Fund, 
Bonds, etc. You are to be congratulated when called upon by your own 
profession on the way you rose to the occasion and answered the call of 
the NEA War and Peace Fund Committee by not only raising your quota 
of $7,500 but exceeding it by $500. This proves that the purposes, ideals, 
and values of our democracy are understood by each of you. We must 
participate in a democracy and accept our responsibility or our civilization 
will perish. 


A serious problem faces education now—shortage of teachers. You who 
remain loyal to your profession can assist in interesting the younger teachers 
to remain. Let each one feel proud to say, “I am a teacher,” and also to 
realize that one can render no greater patriotic service than to remain in 
the classroom to instruct boys and girls so they will accept their respon- 
sibilities as our future citizens. 


The main reason for the shortage of teachers is low salaries. The NEA 
officers and the headquarters staff have accepted the mandate of the Indian- 
apolis meeting to push forward vigorously the legislative program with 
particular emphasis mow on S. 637. Plans are being made to set up a 
Legislative and Federal Relations Division at the national headquarters. 
We, the officers of the NEA, realize and appreciate how our Executive 
Secretary, Francis §. Chase, who is a member of the Core Committee of 
the Legislative Commission, and the other great leaders in our ranks are 
always ready to work untiringly on legislation that will improve not only 
salaries for teachers but teaching conditions in Virginia. The accusation 
is made that the weakness in presenting the bill is that the 900,000 teachers 
are not unified in backing it. We know again that we can count on Vir- 
ginia to help us carry this responsibility to education. 


Each of you assisted in modifying the curriculums in your schools last 
year in order to prepare the youth for service in the armed forces or for 
work in war industries. I am sure you will continue to work whenever 
you are called upon to make sure of the winning of victory of the United 
Nations. 


Then we must not overlook our part in helping to establish peace. Un- 
conditional surrender means that the teachers must understand the many 
problems of postwar conditions. We as leaders must be able to inform 
the adult population so that they will know the problems and realize their 
civic responsibility, also help them to reach intelligent decisions. And in 
the words of H. G. Wells, “Forces that make for peace and war are where 
the young people are taught.” Thus you see as educators we are responsible 
for a just peace and must make sure that we will be heard at the peace table. 

As your president, I am fully aware of the unusual responsibilities that 
face education during this great crisis, but with your cooperation we will 
go forward. We must build a real national organization, united profes- 
sionally so that the youth of this land will have the kind of education that 
will best fit each one for adult life. 

The officers of the NEA and headquarters staff pledge the highest service 
to the schools and teachers that these critical times impose on education. 


EpitH B. JoyNes, 
President, National Education Association. 
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Financing Virginia's Schools 








These Data Pertaining to VIRGINIA in Relationship to the Need for Federal Aid for 
Education, compiled by the National Education Association, also throw a flood of light 
on Virginia’s own efforts in support of Education. 


1. Population, 1940 ........eeeeeeeeees 2,677,773 
2. Per Cent Population Is of United States 

iO" ar oe er aoe 2.0% 
3. Number of Persons 5 to 17 Years Old, 

BEG dic ws Sasene nth seem ieee vad 691,434 


4. Per Cent That the 5 to 17-Year-Old Group 
Is of United States Total of That Age 


CG, ROO bi kaicksciny 40 che sahun ss 2.3% 
5. Number of Pupils in Average Daily At- 

Gomdinmen, BSGGEL 2... ccccvessaseocses 483,164 
6. Per Cent ADA Is of Total ADA in United 

Seiten, BOER <6 Si ie secon seveesess 2.2% 


7. Number of Children 5 to 17 Years Old for Each 
1000 Adults 20 to 64 Years Old: 

VERGINIA .......- 467 South Carolina... .589 

California ....... 277 

8. Number Enrolled in High School per 1,000 Persons 
14 to 17 Years Old: 

VIRGINIA ....... 519 Washington ...... 952 

Mississippi ....... 392 


9. Per Capita Income: 


Serre rs $402 $ 697 
OE . oo y ses cawewnee” 539 852 
| ER rae ite ey 741 1,167 
ee ere 804 1,106 
EE, ca. di bb a ch Me hea ae ae 303 522 
eee rer a 709 1,039 
10. Income, 1942: 
Se ee ee et $1,869,000,000 
Per cent of United States total... . 1.6% 
11. Current Expense for Schools, 1940-41: 
SL  ’s cs acs orate a ea end 6 $24,442,447 
Per cent of United States total...... 1.2% 


12. Per Cent That 1940-41 School Expenditure Was of 
1942 Income: 


ED a 6b iide0 Nie eb e hie 5 eae 1.3% 

ee eee A SP ereNee 1.7% 

13. Annual Current Expenditure for Schools per Pupil 
in ADA, 1940-41: 

VIRGINIA ....$50.59 New York..... $160.24 

Mississippi 28.03 


United States... 92.38 


14. Average Annual Salary of All Teachers, Supervisors, 
and Principals, 1940-41: 
VIRGINIA ...... $931 New York ..... $2,591 
Mississippi .... 568 
United States .. 1,470 


15. Per Cent of Relative Taxpaying* Ability Expended 
for Public Schools, 1935-36: 


VIRGINIA ...... 49% Delaware ...... 28% 

United States ....61 New York ...... 47 
ME. 0c eee 114 
New Mexico....117 


16. Per Cent of Relative Taxpaying* Ability Required 
to Support a School Program Costing $48 Annually 
per Weighted} Census Child 5 to 17 Years Old, 


1935: 
VIRGINIA ..... 118% Delaware ...... 25% 
United States ... 74 New York ..... 30 
Alabama ..... 282 
Mississippi .... 314 


17. Number and Per Cent of Teachers Receiving Less 
Than $1,200 Annual Salary: 


Number Per Cent 
2... ae ore 12,310 68 
gS Ee ee 360,525 40 


*Taxpaying ability is based on revenue that could be raised by 
uniform rates applied to all the states from six types of taxes most 
available to support social functions of state and local government. 

tFound by multiplying the number of persons of high-school age 
by 1.7 and adding to the number of elementary-school age, since it 
costs about 1.7 times as much to pay for the schooling of a high- 
school pupil as for the schooling of an elementary-school pupil. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Estimated Number and Per Cent of Teacher Turn- 
over in 1942-43 and in a Normal Year: 
1942-1943 Normal Year 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
VIRGINIA .... 2,100 12 500 3 
United States . . 188,825 21 93,445 10 


Estimated Number of Vacancies, 1942-43: 
WE as 65 0 3 0548S FC 886 oS eC E Se 
ie gd oes a es ae ls ik oan. © 12,676 


Estimated Number of Emergency Certificates Is- 
sued, 1942-43 and in a Normal Year: 


1942-43 “ Normal Year 
i co owed 550 25 
eS ene 36,689 4,290 


Average Annual Income from Salaries and Wages 
1938, 1941: 


In current dollars 


pai 
1938 1941 
(1) Federal employees, (exclud- 
ing military personnel)... .$1,837 
(2) Wage earners and _ salaries 
employees in manufacturing. 1,249 1,659 
(3) All persons in United States 


$1,824 


receiving wages or salaries... 1,179 1,387 
(4) Teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in United States... 1,374 1,470 


(5) Teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in VIRGINIA..... 864 931 


Purchasing power in 
dollars of uniform 
value, based on 
1935-1939 prices 
1938 1941 


(1) Federal employees, (exclud- 


ing military personnel)...$1,822 $1,734+ 
(2) Wage earners and salaries 

employees in manufacturing 1,239 1,577 
(3) All persons in United States 

receiving wages or salaries. 1,170 1,318 


(4) Teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in United States... 1,363 1,397 


(5) Teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in VIRGINIA.... 857 885 


Per Cent of Increase in Federal Tax: 


1928-1937 1937-1942 
i) 105.98% 126.3% 
CE ce eee s 45.91 182.8 
Richest 6 states......... 32.82 172.0 
Poorest 6 states......... 97.32 400.0 


War Contracts: 
Amount, June 1940 to February 
1943, in VIRGINIA.......... $1,881,199,000 
Per Cent of United States total... . 1.70% 
(Per Cent population is of United 
a ae 2.0%. See item 2.) 


Number of Adults 25 Years Old and Over Who 
Have Completed Not More Than Four Years of 


Schooling: 
Ee eee 318,449 
Southern States (including Texas and 
ooo Sok eeorene ees a 4,486,760 
Northern states (east of the Mississippi, 
including West Virginia and Mary- 
eee she oN aN ae ea de kee ooo % 4,336,800 
oa os sa an eae ie ho rN 1,281,052 
EE ina ic hig asd @ 8. 90 ome 10,104,612 


Per Cent of Adults 25 Years Old and Over Having 
Not More than Four Years of Schooling: 


... xe SG eee aie peeige 23.2% 
RE gs Ce a ee 
CR Sas Cccaceee hae utes ee bree’ 6 4.1 


tThe average salaries of federal employees have been increased 
more than 25 per cent since 1941. 
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Virginia Over The Top 
in NEA War and Peace Fund Campaign 


The response of Virginia teachers to the NEA War and Peace Fund Campaign was so generous and prompt 
that Virginia was one of the first states to reach her quota. The spring campaign brought a total of $8,140.85 
in cash and pledges which placed Virginia well above the quota of $7,400. 


Two-thirds of the Virginia contributions, or $5,427.23, have been forwarded to the National Education As- 
sociation; the balance of $2,713.62 will remain with the Virginia Education Association. 


The National Education Association will use the War and Peace Fund: 


to secure and maintain adequate salaries for teachers during and after the war: 
to obtain action to correct grave education deficiencies revealed by Selective Service; 
to seek adequate financial support of education on local, state, and national bases; 


to keep in active touch with the many departments, bureaus, and agencies of the federal 
government whose decisions concern education; 


- 
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5. to protect the integrity of the schools against the tendency of other agencies to take over 
their functions: 


6. to foster legislative and administrative measures to deal with rapidly increasing juvenile 
delinquency ; 

7. to work for an educational representative at tne peace table and for the establishment of 
an international office of education. 

The Virginia Education Association will use its part of the War and Peace Fund to develop support for a 
more adequate system of public education in Virginia and especially to carry out the objectives of the Association 
for the coming year. A considerable part of the Fund will be used in public relations and research activities. 

Many local associations which did not have an opportunity to put on the campaign last spring have asked 
permission to continue the campaign this fall. The board of directors of the Virginia Education Association, 
in view of the fact that Virginia’s quota has been raised, has declared the campaign officially closed. Any 
local association wishing to share in this work, however, may contribute any amount that it desires and 
designate its gift for use either of the Virginia Education Association or the National Education Association 
or for division between the two. 

The contributions to the War and Peace Fund received by the Virginia Education Association are listed be- 
low by districts and local associations: 


Contributions to the War and Peace Fund 














Association Quota* Contribution Association Quota* Contribution 
District A District C 
NS ee ree ee $ 50.00 $ 52.00 Charles City .. <6 $ 16.00 —_ 
Essex or oe oe 24.00 + oe 129.00 $ 58.25 
Gloucester cosy pe 34.00 — Goochland .. ; 3 5. Seas 32.00 13.00 
Kiag and Queen ........ ch 21.00 = Se 65.00 5.00 
King George eek o.ckte 21.00 20.00 a ee eee 160.00 160.00 
SE oo x's) senate tae 28.00 20.00 Ee ee 18.00 — 
Mathews ... Die kaeoeN 26.00 ~~~ King William ......... ’ 31.00 20.00 
ere ae 25.00 = OD a 19.00 15.00 
Northumberland 36.00 44.00 PID ease 5 9s ao ee zee 21.00 27.00 
Richmond and Westmoreland . 66.00 36.50 Richmond ‘2 age ae eee ee 991.00 790.10 
Spotsylvania .. Te 42.00 24.50 op er re 34.00 23.00 
Stafford ... 27.00 29.50 
Westmoreland—See Richmond Total District C 1 $1,516.00 $1,111.35 
Fredericksburg Teer 40.00 40.00 
Total District A... $ 440.00 $ 266.50 District D 
ee (Rv eae a» & 3300 $ 7.00 
District B Brunswick |... .. e . "70:00 67.00 
Accomac . -. $ 106.00 $ 141.00 Cumberland ete, DON a tice ai9 hil 28.00 18.00 
Elizabeth City and Hampton. 140.00 160.00 ae 59.00 37.00 
Isle of Wight ...... on 50.00 soit Cee es os ae ee oes 35.00 — 
Nansemond PE eee 67.00 6.00 Leseneeme ........ 50.00 45.00 
PEN. > ots Mee ess. 47.00 52.50 Nottoway a rr ee 59.00 29.25 
Southampton dinette vat 91.00 48.00 i _» . | e 54.00 37.00 
Warwick , A EN Cre 42.00 54.50 Prmce George .......... eet 50.00 34.50 
Se oe ea a oe Anh 27.00 40.00 SUMY ..- eee e eee. sees 20.00 8.00 
Hampton—See Elizabeth City se WN ok ss Sings pile side 41.00 38.00 
Newport News POE OF Ss 201.00 149.00 OS eee ee : 54.00 50.00 
Sufolk ...... 4) eee aS g 44.00 27.00 a od isk 6 waa 129.00 106.00 
Tote! District B....... - $ 815.00 $ 678.00 Tel: tage ©... 2.6% $ 682.00 $ 476.75 
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Association 


District E 


Charlotte 
Halifax 
Henry 
Mecklenburg 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Danville 
Martinsville 


Total District | 


District F 


Alleghany 
Amherst 

\ ppomattox 
Bedford 
Botetourt 
Campbell, 
Rockbridge 
Buena Vista 
Clifton Forge 
Lynchburg 


Total District F 


District G 


Augusta 
Bath 

Clarke 
Frederick 
Highland 
Page 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah 
Harrisonburg 
Staunton 


Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Total District G 


District H 


Arlington 
Culpeper 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Loudoun 
Prince William 
Rappahannock 
Warren 
Alexandria 


Total District H 


District | 


Bland 
Grayson 
Smyth 
Washington 
Wythe 
Bristol 


Total District I 


for SEPTEMBER. 1943 























Quota* Contribution 
$ 53.00 $ 73.00 
117.00 86.00 
70.00 73.50 
95.00 61.00 
49.00 80.00 
178.00 415.00 
162.00 100.00 
33.00 57.00 
$ 757.00 $ 945.50 
$ 89.00 $ 6.00 
52.00 39.00 
39.00 15.50 
111.00 50.00 
70.00 70.05 
87.00 80.00 
88.00 54.60 
12.00 25.00 
28.00 1.73 
216.00 169.50 
$ 792.00 $ 521.40 
$ 165.00 $ 226.00 
33.00 5.00 
27.00 20.00 
49.00 1.00 
18.00 26.00 
43.00 25.00 
119.00 197.50 
59.00 49.00 
38.00 80.00 
38.00 45.00 
— 52.00 
55.00 52.00 
$ 644.00 $ 778.50 
$ 209.00 $ 113.90 
46.00 55.00 
141.00 120.30 
93.00 2.00 
76.00 90.00 
63.00 88.00 
26.00 30.00 
40.00 48.25 
136.00 221.00 
$ 830.00 $ 768.45 
$ 24.00 $ 14.00 
59.00 75.00 
86.00 39.00 
113.00 30.00 
67.00 78.00 
46.00 ~- 
$ 395.00 $ 236.00 








Association Contribution 


District J 


Quota* 



















































Albemarle Feat $ 84.00 & 78.75 
Buckingham 41.00 - 
Fluvanna 32.00 35.00 
a eer a 13.00 : 
PE oo sow aha sate Ane S 49.00 = 
Madison 26.00 11.00 
Ms FS etek 55.00 
Orange 46.00 53.00 
Charlottesville 80.00 -- 
Total District J $ 426.00 $ 177.75 
District K 
Buchanan . $ 81.00 — 
Dickenson 68.00 $ 146.00 
Lee 88.00 — 
Russell 1 We 83.00 18.00 
Scott ce 65.00 1.00 
Tazewell 110.00 50.00 
Wise ; : 173.00 — 
Total District K $ 668.00 $ 215.00 
District L 
Norfolk County . $ 119.00 $ 200.00 
Princess Anne 62.00 35.00 
Norfolk City 595.00 740.00 
Portsmouth 174.00 100.50 
South Norfolk 35.00 30.00 
Total District L $ 985.00 $1,105.50 
District M 
Carroll $ 66.00 $ 105.00 
Re wists acta > sob as wee 15.00 -= 
Floyd 37.00 30.00 
Franklin : 75.00 92.00 
Giles 71.00 82.00 
Montgomery 83.00 18.00 
Pulaski 69.00 29.90 
Roanoke County 157.00 129.25 
SR ee a SOURS 25.00 60.00 
Roanoke City 323.00 215.10 
Total District M $ 921.00 $ 761.25 
Miscellaneous 
State Department of Education $ 26.00 
Virginia Education Association Office 36.75 
University of Virginia..... ; ; 8.00 
Unpaid Pledges ..... 28.15 
Total Miscellaneous .. $ 98.90 


*The quota given is in each case approximately .0004 of 
the total operating cost of the division as reported in the 
latest available report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. This method of assigning quotas was suggested 
by the National Education Association and is used here 
to put all associations on an equal basis. Each association 
was entitled to name its own quota which could be more 
or less than the amount suggested and no criticism is im- 
plied for failure to accept the suggested quota. 
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Mobilizing the Virginia Education Asso 


The course of world events has brought education face to face with 
the greatest challenge of history. Slowly the realization has permeated 
our consciousness that the values for which we fight can be won neither 
through war nor through peace without the assistance of a properly 
conceived, adequately supported, and soundly administered system of 
education. We note with concern that education in the nation, and 
more especially in Virginia, is in urgent need of strengthening to produce 
a breed of men capable of making secure the great freedoms for which 
American lives are being sacrificed. 

The Virginia Education Association must mobilize all of its forces 
to meet this challenge. This it can do effectively only by utilizing 
democratic procedures to resolve the issues and to unify its forces. 


Two Major Issues 
There are two major issues confronting us: 


How can we make education in Virginia equal to the responsi- 
bilities of war and of peace? 


y a How can we make the Virginia Education Association a power- 
ful instrument for the advancement of education? 


Six Immediate Problems 
Springing from these issues are at least six immediate problems: 
1. What legislative program shall we sponsor at this time? 


2. Through what other means shall we seek improvement of educa- 
tion? 

3. How else may our professional organizations advance the nation’s 
war and peace aims? 


4. How may the Virginia Education Association be strengthened to 
meet the challenges facing it? 


5. How may local associations become more effective? 


6. What can we contribute to a stronger National Education As- 
sociation? 


Four Steps Involved 


Democratic procedure requires that the answers to these questions be 
determined by the membership on the basis of full information and 
adequate discussion. To make this possible four steps have been planned: 


], Summer VEA Roundup, held in Richmond, August 2-5, 1943 
Formulation of the issues by the Policies Commission and Board 
of Directors on the basis of committee study and consultation 
with experts from the State Department of Education and the 
National Education Association. (See Reports in this issue.) 


2, District Conferences, September 13-October 22, 1943 
/ * Presentation of issues to local association leaders meeting by 
districts. 


3 Local Association Meetings, September 14-November 5, 1943 
Consideration of issues and procedures by all teachers in local 
meetings, followed by election of delegates to the State meeting. 


A. Delegate Assembly, Richmond, November 16-18, 1943 
Official determination of policies and objectives by the business 
session of the Virginia Education Association. 








Summer VEA Roundup 

The Summer Roundup was 
held at the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, Richmond, Au- 
gust 2-5, 1943. 


Purposes 

The Roundup was designed: 

1. To enable committees to 
prepare recommendations and 
present them for preliminary 
consideration by the Policies 
Commission and the Board of 
Directors. 

2. To reach tentative agree- 
ment on the policies atrd objec- 
tives of the Association for the 
coming year so that these pol- 
icies and objectives may be con- 
sidered by local association lead- 
ers in district meetings and later 
by all teachers in their local as- 
sociations. 


Committees Meeting 

The following committees 
met and prepared reports for the 
Policies Commission: Attend- 
ance, Tenure, Retirement, Fed- 
eral Aid, and War Savings. 

The reports of these commit- 
tees are published in this issue. 

Preliminary reports were 
made to the Board of Directors 
on August 5 by the Committees 
on Budget, Finance, and Con- 
stitution. 

The reports of these commit- 
tees will be made available for 
discussion at meetings of dis- 
tricts and local associations. 

The Editorial Board also met 
during the Roundup. The Com- 
mittee on Distribution of State 
Funds reported to the Policies 
Commission the recommenda- 
tions reached in a series of meet- 
ings prior to the Roundup. 


Consultants 
Consultants for the confer- 
ences included Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster and other officials of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Howard Dawson and 
Dr. Madaline Remmleir of the 
National Education Association; 
and President Spilman and Ex- 

ecutive Secretary Chase. 
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7 ion to Meet the Challenge to Education 





District Conferences 
September 13-October 22, 1943 


Morning Session 
District Chairman, presiding 
Presentation of issues and proposals 
by President Spilman, Executive Sec- 
retary Chase, and others, followed by 
open discussion: 
1. Legislative program endorsed 
by the Policies Commission. 
2. Other policies and objectives. 
3. Procedures for strengthening 
professional organizations. 


Afternoon Session 


A. Meeting by groups 

Group 1. What is an appropri- 
ate public relations program 
for local associations this 
year? 

Group 2. How can local associa- 
tions best promote the leg- 
islative program? 

Group 3. What aspects of teach- 
er welfare need particular at- 
tention at this time? 

Group 4. What special war ac- 
tivities can local associations 
best promote? 

B. District Association Meeting 

1. Election of officers. 

2. Other business. 

3. District recommendations on 
issues discussed. 


Tentative Schedule of Meetings* 
September 13-18—Districts I, K, M 
September 20-25—Districts F, G, J 
September 28-29—District C 
October 5-8—Districts B, L 
October 12-14—Districts D, E 
October 19-22—Districts A, H 


Persons to be Invited to District Meet- 
ings 
President of each local association 
Superintendent of each division 
Chairmen of public relations 
Chairmen of legislative and fed- 
eral aid committees 
5. Chairmen of teacher welfare 
6. Chairmen of war activities 
7. Other key leaders 


WN 


*The conference for each district will consume one 
day from 9:30-3:30. While in the district, President 
Spilman and the Evecutive Secretary will make them- 
selves available as far as possible for 

(1) Discussion of issues with local associations that 
will set aside at least two hours for this purpose. 

(2) Presenting the cause of education to laymen in 
the district through public meetings or by radio. 
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Meetings of Local Associations 


In order that all members of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation may have opportunity 
1. to understand the proposed policies and the reasons un- 
derlying them 
2. to modify proposals and offer new ones, and 
3. to choose delegates to present their views in the State 
Delegate Assembly. 


Local Associations Are Asked 
to hold one or more meetings between September 14 and Novem- 
ber 5 in which ample time will be given for consideration of 
issues and objectives. 

These meetings should be held following the District Con- 
ferences attended by local association leaders. 

Prior to the meeting members should be asked to read the 
reports of the Committees published in the September 1943 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education and other informa- 
tion which will be distributed at the District Conferences or 
disseminated in other ways. 


Delegates to the State Meeting 
should be elected following thorough discussion of issues in 
the local associations. 


The Board of Directors is urging each local association to 
send to the State meeting at least one-half of the delegates to 
which it is entitled, in addition to the president and the super- 
intendent of schools, who are delegates ex officio. 


Delegate Assembly 


Richmond 
November 16-18, 1943 


Tuesday, November 16 


7:00 P. M. Dinner to Delegate Assembly 
Education and the Postwar World 


Wednesday, November 17 
9:00 A. M. Business Session 
Discussion and adoption of Legislative Program 
2:00 P. M. Business Session 
Discussion and adoption of other public policies and 
objectives 


8:00 P. M. Addresses by State Officials 


Thursday, November 18 
9:00 A. M. Business Session 
Discussion and adoption of proposals relating to op- 
eration of the Association 


Note: Departments may hold such meetings as may seem feas- 
ible on Tuesday, November 16, prior to the dinner, 
or on Thursday, November 18, after the close of the 
Business Session. The Board of Directors is urging Sec- 
tions not to schedule program meetings. 
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Every Teacher Is Needed 3 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 


President, Virginia Education Association 


DUCATION is face to face 

with the greatest challenge 

of history. Educators realize 
that the values for which we fight 
can never be won and completely 
secured without systems of schools 
equal to the task of providing men 
and women capable of holding safe 
the great principles of America’s 
freedoms. Within the _ teaching 
profession a force is growing that 
will drive onward to its goal of 
adequate education for everyone. 
To augment this force every teach- 
er is needed, to direct this force 
wise leadership is needed, to chan- 
nel this force the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association is exerting to the 
utmost every facility it has. 

The great honor and the grave 
responsibility of the presidency is 
ever before me. The wise coun- 
sel and unselfish work of every of- 
ficer and committee member are 
steadily supporting me. Now I 
call every member of the teaching 
profession in Virginia into action 
wherever he may be and at what- 
ever may come to his hand. 

The schools must immediately 
set about to eradicate the illiteracy 
that has kept more than a million 
willing young men from serving in 
the armed forces of their country. 
This personnel if it were only edu- 
cated could constitute an army 
able to turn the tide in the mili- 
tary side in any war. There are 
other millions without education to 
do the work fundamental to sup- 
porting the armed forces and main- 
taining civilian life. Manpower lies 
not alone in the numerical count 
of the men, but in the count of 
what the men can do. To every 
American belongs not only the 
right to work, but the right to 
know how to work; not only free- 
dom of speech, but freedom that 
depends upon knowing valuable 
things to say; not only the privi- 
lege to vote, but also the privilege 
of the broad knowledge it takes to 
make a valuable citizen. The 
schools are charged with placing 
these rights within the grasp of 
every one. 
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Our President Issues A Timely Call to Action 





Schools are What Teachers 
Make Them 


Schools are only what teachers 
make them. The Virginia Educa- 
tion Association speaks for both 
the teacher and the pupil when it 
demands professional qualifications 
and training for both administra- 
tive and teaching personnel. At 
the same time it asks for appro- 
priate measures to aid in the ef- 
fectiveness of every teacher’s ef- 
forts through means to secure bet- 
ter attendance of pupils and ade- 
quate guidance for them. It works 
for the teacher’s peace of mind and 
self-respect when it sponsors an 
adequate system of tenure and a 
more liberal allowance for retire- 
ment. It faces realism and justice 
when it goes all out for salary 
commensurate to the services ren- 
dered and adequate for the main- 
tenance of a standard of living 
rightly expected of teachers and by 
them. 

The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is calling upon Vir- 
ginia for an appropriation of 
$1,200 per teaching unit for the 
coming two years. The Virginia 
Education Association is pledged 
to back this call to the limit. This 
is not enough. Needs for improv- 
ing and expanding school oppor- 
tunities for pupils vary among the 
states. Also each state has a dif- 
ferent ability and makes a different 
effort to meet this need. So again 
the Federal Aid Bill, S. 637, now 
in Congress is being supported. 
This bill when it becomes a law 
will provide funds to improve the 
educational opportunities of all the 
pupils of the land. It will en- 
able states to pay adequate salaries 
to teachers who are carrying on the 
present programs of instruction 
and to pay for an expansion of 
the instructional programs until 
every pupil may be reached where 
is his need. 


However, the Virginia Educa- 
tional Association is the fifteen 


thousand teachers of Virginia. Its 
force lies in the individual. Its 
effect lies in the direction the in- 
dividual gives to his personal force. 
Elsewhere in this Journal there is 
given a program for the most am- 
bitious and most democratic pro- 
cedure ever attempted by Virginia's 
organized teachers. What this pro- 
gram turns out to be and what ac- 
complishments it achieves rests 
upon the teachers themselves. Will 
they study, decide, work together, 
pull for the goal? Certainly they 
will. 





Postwar Plans for Education 


A report on postwar educa- 
tion for the United Nations en- 
visaging the teaching of an ob- 
ligatory auxiliary language in 
all schools and the setting up 
of a “World Education Ex- 
change’ which will arrange for 
the interchange of teachers and 
students for cultural and social 
purposes has been submitted to 
United Nations governments. 

The report inagurated by Ro- 
tary International in London 
has been drawn up by a United 
Nations Educational Confer- 
ence which was attended by edu- 
cation experts from United Na- 
tions, the International Labor 
Office, and numerous educational 
and youth organizations. 

The Conference had in mind 
the elimination of those lin- 
guistic barriers which have so 
often led to misunderstanding 
in the past, and the facilitation 
of youth travel for educational 
purposes. It was unanimously 
agreed by an expert committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
A. Sommerfelt, Director of Edu- 
cation in the Norwegian govern- 
ment, that the language should 
be English, except in those 
schools where English is nor- 
mally taught, when it should be 
French. 
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The Policies 


Commission 


of The Virginia Education Association 


in session in Richmond, August 4, 1943 


I. Re-affirmed its advocacy of vigorous measures to strengthen the Virginia public school sys- 


tem so that it may serve effectively: 


1. To develop citizens imbued with American ideals and competent to advance them in war 


and in peace. 


2. To provide every Virginia child with opportunity for an education commensurate with 
his needs, abilities, and potential contributions to society. 


II. Adopted the following legislative program for the coming year: 
1. To increase the State appropriation per unit to $1,200 in accordance with the proposals 
made by Superintendent of Public Instruction Dabney S. Lancaster and approved by the 


State Board of Education. 


2. To improve the State Retirement Law along the lines suggested by the Retirement Com- 


mittee. 


3. To improve the State attendance laws in accordance with the recommendations of the 


Attendance Committee. 


III. Endorsed the Reports of the Committee on Attendance, Tenure, Retirement, Distribution of 
State Funds, Federal Aid, and War Savings and the statement of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on “The Educational Situation in Virginia.” 





Report of Attendance Committee 


Adopted by the Policies Commission of the Virginia Education 
Association, August 4, 1943 


Your Attendance Committee has attempted to 
collect certain data that will indicate the serious at- 
tendance problem that faces Virginia. The fol- 
lowing source materials were used: 


Study by Dr. Richard A. Meade. 

Study by Dr. Madaline Remmlein. 
Study by Mr. Homer Humphreys. 

State Department Statistics. 

Returns from questionnaire to superintend- 
ents. 


Nb wnre 


The picture is not a flattering one. Dr. Meade’s 
report in the University of Virginia News Letter 
for February 15 and March 1, 1943, based on the 
1940 census, indicates that Virginia ranks forty- 
seventh in the nation in school attendance for per- 
sons between the ages of five and twenty-four, 
thirty-eighth for persons ten to thirteen, forty- 
third for persons fifteen years of age, and forty- 
fourth for persons sixteen and seventeen. The 
median number of years of school completed by 
persons twenty-five years of age and over is 7.7. 


The same report further indicates a wide range 
within the State among the counties and cities. 
The range among the counties varies from 34.2 
per cent to 83.9 per cent. 

A further study concerning these factors as re- 
ported in the 1930 census was made by Mr. Homer 
Humphreys which shows a correlation between 
the 1940 and 1930 figures (for the sixteen and 
seventeen age group) for the counties of .65 and 
for the cities of .38, with a few counties showing a 
marked decrease in per cent of non-enrollment. 

A nation-wide study made by Dr. Madaline 


"Remmlein, Research Assistant, NEA, shows that 


no single factor or small number of factors can 
be isolated as the cause of poor enrollment or at- 
tendance. The causes seem to be interrelated and 
interwoven in the whole fabric of the educational 
system and procedure. 

A recent questionnaire was sent by the Attend- 
ance Committee to the Division Superintendents. 
Certain of the data are used herein, and a sum- 
mary of the findings is attached to this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee feels that the solution to the 
attendance problem in Virginia is not simple. 
However, all suggestions seem to classify them- 


selves under two headings—better enforcement and 
a school program that is comprehensive and flex- 
ible enough to meet the needs of its pupils. These 
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two approaches cannot be divorced, but they must 
each support the other. We are recommending 
several specific proposals as a breakdown of these 
headings. We are also listing under each proposal 
some evidence for its support. 


I. Changes in compulsory attendance law 


a. The Committee recommends that the 
age limit be raised from fifteen to six- 
teen. This step will not solve the prob- 
lem, but it should tend to postpone for 
another year the big drop out that oc- 
curs at the age of fifteen. his change 
would be in harmony with what other 
states have done since Virginia is among 
only six states that have an age limit 
of fifteen. Thirty-five states have an 
age limit of sixteen, eight states have an 
age limit over sixteen. 

Replies from a questionnaire sent to 
all division superintendents indicated 
that nineteen opposed this extension of 
compulsory attendance to sixteen, and 
seventy-three favored the proposal. 

b. The Committee further recommends 
the elimination of the exception for 
those pupils who have completed the 
elementary school and are legally em- 
ployed. We recommend that the law 
require children to attend school un- 
til they have reached their sixteenth 
birthday unless they have completed 
the secondary school. Under the pres- 
ent law it is possible for a child to drop 
out of school at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, which is hardly in keeping with 
our other efforts toward the extension 
of educational opportunites in our de- 
mocracy. 

The report from _ superintendents 
showed eighteen opposed to the change 
and seventy-two favoring it. 


Il. The Committee recommends more effec- 


tive enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law. At the present time the re- 
sponsibility rests with the division super- 
intendent unless he has delegated this respon- 
sibility to someone else. Regardless of who 
assumes this duty, the Committee feels that 
there is much need for closer cooperation 
and a better understanding among the agen- 
cies that might properly be concerned with 
this problem. The juvenile judge, enforce- 
ment officers, welfare department, health de- 
partment, churches, and civic agencies can 
share this responsibility with the school. 
Better enforcement may mean the creating 
of an attitude in the community that frowns 
upon non-attendance and all community 
agencies can assist with the program. 
When all other means fail and court ac- 
tion is necessary, definite and positive meas- 
ures should be employed. A number of 
specific recommendations were made by the 


superintendents in this area and can be 
found in the attached summary. 


Ill. The Committee recommends further study 


and experimentation concerning the em- 
ployment of a person or persons to deal 
specifically with the problem of attend- 
ance in each division. Such a person is 
often called an attendance officer or visiting 
teacher. The Committee feels that a more 
descriptive title would be desirable, but has 
not agreed upon such a title. 

Twenty-three of the ninety-four super- 
intendents reporting indicated that they 
employed such a person, and three others 
expected to begin this service for the com- 
ing school session. Seventy-one superintend- 
ents favored the employment of such per- 
sons with State aid, while eight were op- 
posed to this action. 

The Committee recommends that fur- 
ther study be made of the twenty-two di- 
visions now employing the services of at- 
tendance personnel to better determine the 
effectiveness of this aproach. We recom- 
mend that the State Board of Education be 
requested to cooperate with the further 
study and extension of this service with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the qualifications of 
persons employed in this capacity. It is 
very important that persons serving in these 
positions be concerned with the entire school 
program and that they recognize the neces- 
sity for stimulating teachers and principals 
to accept the primary responsibility for the 
execution of all plans for improving attend- 
ance. 


The Committee affirms its belief in the 
principle that schools must meet the needs 
of their pupils before any plan for the 
improvement of attendance can achieve 
a reasonable measure of success. The 
Committee, therefore, proposes that the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and State De- 
partment of Education should cooperate in 
encouraging school divisions to carefully 
evaluate their programs with the hope of 
determining to what extent pupils are prof- 
iting by school attendance. Bulletins, study 
conferences, and reports on experimentation 
results might serve as a starting point to 
help make both the school and community 
conscious of the attendance problem with 
its implications for the entire educational 
program. School attendance affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for community councils 
or child care committees to attack a real 
problem that concerns the welfare of every 
child. The relationship between attendance 
and the allotment of State funds for schools 
should be thoroughly explained to the com- 
munity. 

Your Committee recognizes many of the 
limitations of this report. A change in law 
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may help, but most certainly will not solve 
the problem. The employment of an at- 
tendance supervisor will not provide a cure 
for all the factors leading to poor attendance. 
The problem is primarily one of guidance, 
and the key person must be the classroom 
teacher. The Committee believes that the 
study of the problem in the community 
will indicate the need for a program that 
is broad and flexible and for capable sym- 
pathetic teachers who have time enough 
from other duties to visit homes and talk 
with parents concerning the welfare of their 
children, and finally, the Committee believes 
that the problem of attendance is inter- 
woven with the life of the community. 
The attitude of parents seems to be one of 
the most important single factors affecting 
the problems, consequently the school and 








community must plan together as they col- 
lect and analyze the pertinent data in their 
own community. 

Your Committee has not offered the so- 
lution to the problem, but sincerely hopes 
that these brief proposals may help in stimu- 
lating schools and communities to find the 
answer for themselves. 


Committee: 
H. I. WILLETT, Chairman, Norfolk 
RAYMOND V. LONG, Richmond 
Dr. RICHARD MEADE, Charlottesville 
Miss MARJORIE NIMMO, Suffolk 
MIss PRESTON STARLING, Winchester 
Miss JULIET WARE, Richmond 
HOMER HUMPHRIES, University of 

Virginia 


Report of Tenure Committee 


Adopted by the Policies Commission of the Virginia Education 
Association, August 4, 1943 


The securing and holding of competent teachers 


are the major problems in improving our educa- 
tional offerings to meet the needs of Virginia citi- 
zens. Increased salaries for competent teachers will 
assist more than any other factor in attracting and 
holding the most efficient persons in the profession. 
We feel, however, that some regulatory provisions 
designed to increase the continuity of teachers 
in service will also contribute materially to the 
morale and efficiency of the individual teacher and 
the profession as a whole. To this end, we recom- 
mend that the State Board of Education by ap- 
propriate regulations provide 

That the practice of employing teachers on 
annual contract basis be discontinued and 
that Virginia teachers be employed on a 
continuing contract after serving satisfac- 
torily a three-year probationary period. 
Pursuant to such a proposal, 


a. 
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Teachers will be elected annually for each 
of the first three years, but effective the 
fourth year a continuing contract will be 
offered. 

Probationary teachers will be given a writ- 
ten notice by the school board on or be- 
fore May 1 of each year during this three- 
year period whether or not he has been 
reappointed. 

Continuing contracts will be presumed to 
remain in force from year to year until the 
age of voluntary retirement as provided in 
the Virginia Retirement System (after 
which annual contracts may be offered) 
unless terminated for cause by the school 
board upon recommendation of the divi- 
sion superintendent of schools in one of 
two ways: 


(1) In case of an emergency, at any time. 

(2) By written notice on or before May 
1 to be effective for the ensuing school 
year. 

In either event, written notice of 
such action by the school board must 
contain specific reasons for dismissal 
and mention of the fact that the teach- 
er may request a hearing. 

d. No teacher, either probationary or one 
holding a continuing contract, will request 
a release from his contract after June 15 
of any year. 

e. A teacher to be eligible for a continuing 
contract must meet Virginia certification 
requirements. 

f. If a teacher who holds a continuing con- 
tract in one division moves to a new posi- 
tion in another division, he must serve a 
one-year probationary period before being 
eligible for a continuing contract in the new 
division. 

g. Teachers at present in the service who 
have been employed for three or more 
years in a division, if retained after the 
first year of the operation of this proposed 
plan, will be given continuing contracts. 

That regulations be set up and teacher con- 

tracts be drawn carrying out these recom- 

mendations. 

Committee: 
R. L. LAcy, Chairman, Halifax 
J. S. DARLING, Hampton 
Dr. JOHN L. MANAHAN, Charlottes- 

ville 

Dr. WALTER NEWMAN, Richmond 
T. C. WILLIAMS, Alexandria 
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Report of Committee on Distribution of State Funds 


The Committee on the Distribution of State 
School Funds after careful deliberation recom- 
mends: 


1. 


That endorsement be given Superintendent 
Lancaster’s announced purpose to prepare 
his budget for public education for the next 
biennium in terms of an appropriation unit 


of $1,200. 


That the method of distribution of the State 
General Fund remain unchanged for the 
next biennium. 


The Committee feels that there is need for con- 
siderable study and research before agreement can 


be reached on any new method for the distribu- 
tion of State funds. 


from the Department of Superintendents. 


Committee: 


OMER CARMICHAEL, Chairman, Lynchburg 
AGNES BONDURANT, Farmville 

J. T. CHRISTOPHER, Danville 

G. TYLER MILLER, Front Royal 

WALTER NEWMAN, Richmond 


(Participating in the formulation of this report 
in addition to the above was a large committee 


The re- 


port received the endorsement of the Superintend- 
ents at their meeting in Richmond, June 24, 1943.) 


Recommendations of the Retirement Committee 


1. 


That the optional retirement age be made 
sixty years, and the compulsory retirement 
age be left at seventy years. 

That all accumulated contributions be re- 
turned to members withdrawing regardless 
of period of service. 


That the State’s contribution for each year 
of prior service be 1/80 of his average an- 
nual salary, and that the State be released 
from obligation of paying the actuarial equi- 
valent of the one per cent contribution by 
the teacher. 

That disability allowance be granted after 
ten or more years of creditable service, with 
appropriate adjustment of the law as af- 
fected thereby. 


That any teacher or State employee retired 
under this or the previous Retirement Law 
be guaranteed a minimum of $300 per year. 
That persons in the armed forces of the 
United States at the time the Virginia Retire- 
ment Act went into effect, and those joining 
the forces after July 1, 1942, be allowed the 
stated privileges of membership if they re- 


~l] 


enter the servic of the State within five years 
from the date of this act. (Instead of three 
years, Section 6 (3) (b).) 

That all teachers and State employees who 
were eligible to become members of the Re- 
tirement System on July 1, 1942, and who 
withdrew from the System, be given the op- 
portunity of becoming members within nine- 
ty days after July 1, 1944, with all the privi- 
leges afforded by the System, and with the 
further option of adding the two intervening 
years to their credit service by making the 
necessary contributions to the System, as 
may be determined by the Board of Trustees. 
That the basis of member contribution be 
made a maximum of $3,000 and the maxi- 
mum retirement allowance be raised to 


$1,500. 
Committee: 
D. E. MCQUILKIN, Chairman, Roanoke 
CORNELIA ADAIR, Richmond 
LAFAYETTE CARR, Galax 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, Madison College 
ARTHUR L. MAIDEN, Arlington 


Report of Federal Aid Committee 


Adopted by the Policies Commission of the Virginia Education 
Association, August 4, 1943 


The Federal Aid Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association recommends to the Pol- 


icies Commission that it endorse the principles 
of Federal Aid as embodied in S-637 interpret- 


ing 
*] 


these principles to be: 

. All federal aid or grants for such programs 
within the states should be distributed to 
the states through the United States Office 
of Education. 


*2. The 


73. 


United States Office of Education 
should deal directly with the regularly con- 
stituted state education authorities and not 
with local governmental agencies within the 
State. 

The federal government should provide con- 
sultative services and determine whether the 
federal funds are being expended according 
to the declared purposes of the law estab- 
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lishing the appropriation but should not 
exercise any supervision or control over any 
school or state educational agency with re- 
spect to which any funds are expended pur- 
suant to such law, nor should any term 
or condition of any agreement under such 
law relating to any contribution made to 
or on behalf of any school or state educa- 
tional agency authorize any agency or of- 
ficer of the United States to control the 
administration, personnel, curriculum, in- 
struction, methods of instruction, or mate- 
rials of instruction. 


*4. ‘The management and control of such pro- 
grams within the state should be definitely 
assigned to the regularly constituted state 
educational authorities, since control of edu- 
cation is a state responsibility. 


5. A substantial part of any federal funds made 
available to the states for education should 
be apportioned on an equalization basis in 
such a way as to effectively equalize educa- 
tional opportunities among the states. 


The Committee further recommends that since 
the principles of federal aid such as those operat- 
ing under the Lanham Act and other outside 
agencies are not for the best interest of public edu- 


*The first four statements of principles were formulated by the 
Southern States Work Conference. 


cation, they should be opposed by the Policies 
Commission. 


The Committee recommends to the Policies 
Commission that we further the cause of the 
principles of federal aid as stated above through 
an intensive study and interpretation of the prin- 
ciples as expressed in this report with school 
people and laymen. ~The Committee further feels 
that a program of informal contacts with Con- 
gressmen should be developed by each local or- 
ganization under the guidance and direction of 
District Committees. ‘The Committee recommends 
that all efforts for federal aid be on the basis of an 
educative program rather than an intensive pres- 
sure campaign. 


Committee: 


ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Chairman, Marion 
FRANK J. CRITZER, Pulaski 

Dr. DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Richmond 
ETHEL SPILMAN, Harrisonburg 

H. I. WILLETT, Norfolk 

Mrs. SARA S. GEDDY, Hilton Village 

J. J. BREWBAKER, Norfolk 

J. E. MALLONEE, Hopewell 

R. C. JENNINGS, Waynesboro 

EDWARD CHITTUM, New Hope 

WORTH PETERS, Manassas 

W. W. ROBINSON, Bristol 

















Two Important 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


WORKBOOKS 


The educational value of this accessory material is now generally admitted. We have a 
very complete and carefully prepared equipment covering practically every subject in the 


elementary, junior high and senior high grades. 


Upton’s ADVENTURES IN ARITH- 


METIC and Hatfield & others’ PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH are especially 


notable. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


We are the sole authorized publishers of the genuine Webster School Dictionaries, the 
ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS and the STUDENTS DIC- 
TIONARY FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS. These books are based directly on the 


New International, and for that and many other reasons are the best possible individual 


desk dictionaries. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati, 2 


300 Pike Street 


Chicago 
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CC E want to do our 

share in the war. 

" Something im- 

portant—something excit- 

ing—something that’s 
needed now!”’ 

Even the first grade has 
its quota of little girls who 
are making announcements 
like this. It’s growing cre- 
scendo through grammar 
school. In high school it 
reaches clamorous propor- 
tions. Girls, neglected by 
busy parents just when 
they most need parental 
guidance, offer a pressing 
problem to teachers who 
are themselves busy with 
new war emphasis in the 
regular curriculum. 

Where's the time to de- 
velop extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to satisfy youth’s 
eager desire to serve and to 
be part of great events? 

The answer for many 
teachers and in many 
schools has been to start 
Girl Scout troops or to in- 
crease the number of the 
present troops. In some 
schools, Senior Girl Scout- 
ing supplies the after- 
school program suggested 
by the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Girl Scout- 
ing has helped schools to 
develop juvenile leaders instead of 
juvenile delinquents — girls who 
could be counted upon to set the 
school’s pace in war work and to 
cooperate with teachers as air raid 
monitors, first-aiders, and other 
emergency helpers. 

Wing Scouts take school courses 
in physics or plane building and 
put their knowledge to work in 
Scout meetings. Nutrition Aides 
and Child Care Aides find quick 
and practical application of home 
economics when they plan meals 
for working mothers and care for 
young children to free parents for 
volunteer war jobs. History and 
current events take on new life in 
Girl Scout citizenship and interna- 
tional friendship programs. 


School-Scout Cooperation 


The opportunites for school and 
Scout cooperation are many and 
the waiting list of girls who want 
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community experience. 


groups. 
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Girls Scouts translate school lessons into practical 
Girl Scouts, almost 800,000 
strong, are ready to serve their country in coopera- 
tion with schools, churches, and other community 
There is a long waiting list of girls who 
want to be Scouts but who must first have leaders, 
advisers, and places to meet. 


Girls In Wartime 


Scouting is long. In one town 
recently a Scout executive who ad- 
dressed a meeting of parents and 
teachers at the high school emerged 
from the auditorium to find the 
hall outside crowded with girls— 
big girls, little girls, and middle- 
sized girls—all barring her way to 
ask ‘‘Did you make ‘em give us a 
troop? Will you make ’em give 
us a troop?”’ Needles to say, the 
school saw to it that the answer 
was ‘‘Yes’’. 

In another town the girls 
planned a meeting to tell the 
Scout adviser what they wanted in 
the way of war work and recrea- 
tion through Scouting. 

Questionnaires distributed in 
schools usually bring returns from 
many girls who are not now Scouts 
but who want to be. 

To work with schools in their 
ever-widening community job and 
to meet the demands of the girls 





themselves, the national 
Girl Scout organization is 
making a special drive this 
fall to bring Girl Scouting 
to every girl who wants 
and needs it. 


Leaders Needed 

Schools that already 
have a few Girl Scout 
troops are being urged to 
find leaders and meeting 
places for more. Many 
teachers, from their own 
experience, know that lead- 
ership of a Girl Scout troop 
is war work for which 
they are already trained 
and which they can do 
with a real sense of achieve- 
ment and community 
service. Approximately 
twenty per cent of all Girl 
Scout leaders in the coun- 
try are teachers who find 
the change from classroom 
procedures to the easy give 
and take and out-of-door 
fun of Girl Scouting a wel- 
come one. 

Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in commu- 
nities without Girl Scout- 
ing are being urged to co- 
operate with other com- 
munity leaders to sponsor 
Scouting and start troops 
for girls of various age 
levels—seven to ten, ten to fif- 
teen, and fifteen to eighteen. Girl 
Scout national headquarters is pre- 
pared to offer special help to any 
groups which wish to do this. 

The President of the United 
States, the Director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and the heads 
of the Wacs, Waves, Spars, Wafs, 
and women Marines have all 
pointed out the special value of 
Girl Scout training today and the 
need to give it to more girls as soon 
as possible. J. Edgar Hoover, in 
reporting on the rising rate of 
crime and immorality among chil- 
dren, has urged the formation of 
more Scout troops. 


For information on how they 
may start a Girl Scout troop, Vir- 
ginia teachers should see their local 
Girl Scout office or write Girl 
Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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ic 
“In wartime, 
any waste 


is a ecrime!”’ 








No nalton oapew 2 Lue 
DONT WASTE FLEGTRU UHTV 


I YOU had to tear out one of those precious coupons every time 


you pressed a switch for your faithful servant, Reddy Kilowatt... 
you wouldn't waste an ounce of his energy! 


But, fortunately, there has been no rationing of this peacetime 
power...nmow gone to war on thousands of fronts. Nor will there 





need to be...IF you limit your use of Electricity to absolute needs, 
if you conserve as it serves, if you avoid waste wherever possible. 


Turn out the lights when you leave a room. Use your appliances when 
you need them, but not wastefully. Electricity is cheap, no ration 
coupons are needed... but pleaseDON'T WASTE IT! 


YOUR ELECTRICAL SERVANT, Kiddy ‘ioweit™ 


VIRCINM(A ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 
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The schools of Virginia ‘“‘pur- 
chased’’ 1,976 jeeps for our fight- 
ing forces during the jeep cam- 
paign conducted last spring in 
practically every school division in 
the State. Final reports from 84 
counties and 23 cities reveal a total 
investment through the schools of 
over $1,779,000 in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds during a six- 
week campaign. 

An engraved certificate signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the State War Savings Admin- 
istrator was awarded to each school 
that reached its goal of $900. The 
certificate bears the picture of a 
jeep in action and the name and 
address of the school to which it 
was awarded. A star was added to 
the certificate for each additional 
jeep that the school purchased. 

The results of the campaign ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The quota 
set for Virginia was 174 jeeps. Ac- 
tually, the schools of the State pur- 
chased more than eleven times the 
number of jeeps originally sought. 
Certificates were won by schools in 
every part of the State, from Chin- 
coteague High School on the east- 
ern shore to St. Charles High 
School in the far southwest corner 
of Virginia. 

The Norfolk City schools alone 
reported 259 jeeps purchased, with 
total investments of $243,236.65 
during the period of the campaign. 
Larchmont School earned a cer- 
tificate with 46 extra stars. 

Every school in Arlington 
County was awarded a jeep certif- 
icate. Sales for the county totaled 
$118,648.90, the equivalent of 
131 jeeps. Henry Clay School, 
which led the county with pur- 
chases of $19,092.80, recorded in 
moving pictuers the jeep christen- 
ing exercises held there. 


In Portsmouth every school 
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Sales During Jeep Campaign Total $1,779,000 


qualified for a certificate, with pur- 
chases for the city totaling $77,- 
603.77. 

E. C. Glass High School, of 
Lynchburg, led the State with 
total sales of $56,352.10, qualify- 
ing for a jeep certificate with 61 
extra stars. This certificate was 
reproduced on the first page of the 
High-Times under the heading 
“Look What We Got!’ Andrew 
Lewis High School, of Salem, won 
56 extra stars. Lane High School, 
of Charlottesville, won 46 extra 
stars. 

Throughout Virginia jeep pa- 
rades were held in front of school 
buildings, and jeeps were chris- 
tened with names selected by 
pupils. Through the cooperation 
of public relations officers of the 
War Department, impressive serv- 
ices were held in many communi- 
ties. Special programs were ar- 
ranged in Alexandria, Arlington, 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, New- 
port News, Norfolk, and Rich- 
mond. 

As a conclusion of the cam- 
paign, representatives of Virginia 
schools presented to Lieutenant 
General Brehon Somervell, chief 
of the Army Service Force, a plaque 
symbolizing the contribution of 
1,976 jeeps to the armed forces by 
pupils and teachers of the Old 
Dominion. The ceremonies were 
photographed by the five major 
newsreel companies and by the As- 
sociated Press Wirephoto Service. 

The Treasury Department has 
commended the outstanding serv- 
ice rendered by Virginia schools in 
the financing of the war. The 
showing of our schools in the jeep 
campaign is a challenge to con- 
tinue the vigorous support of our 
fighting forces in the Triple- 
Threat Campaign planned for this 
fall. 








JEEPS FOR THE ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell is shown 
accepting a plaque from two Virginia 
students who represented the school 
children and teachers of the Old 
Dominion. The plaque shows that 
1,976 jeeps were “bought by pupils 
and teachers of the Old Dominion, 
who invested $1,779,000 in War 
Bonds and Stamps during the 30-day 
jeep campaign.” Left to right: Betty 
Turner, six years old, of Henry Clay 
School, Arlington; Robert P. 
Brawner, Col. of cadets, George 
Washington High School, Alexan- 
dria; and Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell. 


April Campaign Nets 


$32,000 in Montgomery 


During the month of April, a 
special campaign, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club, was carried on 
throughout the schools of Mont- 
gomery County. This campaign 
took the form of an essay contest 
on the subject, ““Why Buy War 
Bonds”. About 2,000 children 
participated in this contest. The 
Rotary Club awarded $250.00 in 
prizes to the winners of this con- 
test, as follows: 

High School—County Wide Basis 
Ist Prize—$25.00 War Bond. 
2nd Prize 10.00 in Stamps. 
3rd Prize— 5.00 in Stamps. 

Elementary—County Wide Basis 
Ist Prize—$25.00 War Bond. 
2nd Prize— 10.00 in Stamps. 
3rd Prize— 5.00 in Stamps. 
A first and second prize was 

awarded to the winners in each 

individual school in the county. 

This campaign was very success- 
ful. About $32,000.00 worth of 
stamps and bonds were sold by the 
school children during the month. 
The contest was made a part of 
the school curriculum. Special in- 
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struction and assistance was given 
to the pupils in developing their 
essays and all that goes to make 
up a good essay. Not only was 
the idea of the sale of stamps and 
bonds brought to the attention of 





Notable Statistics from Wise 


the parents by the pupils but this 
procedure had the effect of causing 
more people to buy stamps and 
bonds. The process was made edu- 
cative on the part of the pupils, as 
well as the parents and citizens. 


A SUMMARY OF A FEW ACTIVITIES OF THE 9 WISE 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE WAR EFFORT—1942-43 


1. Number who passed the Navy’s 
V-12 examination, given for 
the purpose of selecting officer 
material and college students 
in engineering, medicine, etc. 8 


2. Bonds and stamps sold during 
the year $59,333.85 

3. Amount raised for Red Cross 
$601.85 


4. Pupil- teacher hours spent in 
the rationing program . 13,210 
5. Last year’s seniors who took 


commercial courses getting 
stenographical jobs without 
further business training 46 

6. Former high school students 
now officers in service 


Lieutenant-Colonel ] 
Majors 8 
Captains 18 
Lieutenants ee 
Ensigns .... oe 
Total commissioned —- 

officers 107 


Colleges Organize for War Savings 


Faculty and student represen- 
tatives of sixteen Virginia colleges 
and universities met with state and 
national officials of the War Sav- 
ings Staff at the University of Vir- 
ginia on April 30 for a one-day 
conference on the War Savings 
Program. The meeting was called 
jointly by Dr. Francis P. Gaines, 
State War Savings Chairman, and 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., State edu- 
cation chairman. 

The morning session of the con- 
ference was devoted to talks by 
Dr. Homer W. Anderson, Director 
of the Education Section, War 
Savings Staff, Washington, and 
others, followed by a round table 
discussion in which representatives 
from the various colleges gave brief 
reports on the War Savings pro- 
gram in their own institutions. 

In the afternoon the group di- 
vided into four sections for consid- 
eration of the following problems: 
(1) How can the financial aspects 
of the war be integrated in the col- 
lege educational process? (2) How 
can the colleges of Virginia work 
together most advantageously in 
the War Savings Program? (3) 
How can students participate in the 
War Savings Program? (4) How 
can a college organize most effec- 
tively for a continuing War Sav- 
ings Program? 


An outgrowth of the conference 
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was the appointment of a central 
state committee, headed by Dr. 
Alvey, to develop a unified War 
Savings Program for the Colleges 
of Virginia. Proceedings of the 
conference, including reports pre- 
sented by the four groups, have 
been mimeographed and may be 
obtained from the War Savings 
Office, 214 North Fifth Street, 
Richmond. 


















LEADERS IN WAR SAVINGS 
DRIVE 


The class turning in the most sales 
in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School of Roanoke four-day war sav- 
ings bonds and stamps drive was that 
of Miss Sue Moomaw, whose stu- 
dents sold $5,248 worth. Pictured 
above are left to right (back row): 
Marianne Willard, and Anne Marie 
Menefee, bond secretaries; Strouse 
Blount, class president; Mrs. C. B. 
Pond, faculty advisor in the school 
drive; Miss Moomaw; (front row) 
Jo Bettye Estes, class vice-president ; 
and Ruth Robertson, class secretary. 

The school as a whole sold $13,290 
in stamps and bonds, far surpassing 
the original quota of $2,000. The 
War Loan drive at Woodrow Wilson 
was sponsored by the War Bond and 
Stamp Victory Corps, under the su- 
pervision of Mrs. Pond. 


To promote sales, a pageant was 
presented at the school for several 
days during the week by the students, 
portraying the heroic stand made by 
U. S. troops on Bataan, including a 
program on a theme urging the pur- 
chase of stamps and bonds. 





Number of Schools Reporting 
General Victory Corps 
Land Service Division 

Air Service Division 

Sea Service Division 


Community Service Division 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
Aviation Mathematics 
Physics 
Refresher Mathematics 
Fundamentals of Machines 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Radio 


Fundamentals of Shop Work 


Committee 


high schools. 





Status of Virginia’s Secondary School Program 
to Meet the Needs of the Country at War 
Session 1942-43 


Production Service Division . . : | | | . | 102 42 144 


Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 21 


Community Victory Corps eetunied 


*This summary represents reports received from 437 of the 497 recognized public 


White Negro Total 
355 82 437* 
162 31 193 

81 19 100 
73 16 89 
45 5 50 


121 49 170 
166 28 194 
96 23 119 
117 30 147 
184 49 233 
3] 16 47 
4] 29 70 
12 6 18 
13 34 
138 43 18] 


76 26 102 
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THE FLYING JEEP OR “GRASSHOPPER” 


A “flying jeep” costs $3,000, flies 80-100 m.p.h., lands at about 35 m.p.h. 
Its 65 horsepower engine burns about 4% gallons of gas per hour. It can 
land almost anywhere. It weighs about 750 lbs., empty, and is 22 feet long 
with a wingspan of 35 feet. Its uses are only beginning to be explored. Al- 
ready it has been used as a troop-transport on short hauls, and to carry sup- 
plies and ammunition. It has flown off aircraft carriers, off snow (with run- 
ners) and off water (with pontoons). There has been talk of its being equipped 
with a depth bomb for submarine work, or with machine guns, to make it a sort 
of mobile machine-gun nest for ground-strafing, easy to produce in large 
quantities. 


Through Sale of War Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
Virginia Schools may purchase: 


THE TRIPLE THREAT JEEPS——$6,255 


1. The “Jumping” Jeep ......................... $1,165 
2. et eee ee _ 2,090 
3. ihe “Fiymg” jeep — 3,000 


Virginia’s Quota 365 Jeeps 
Smaller Schools may buy: 


THE JUNIOR TRIPLE THREAT—$500 


1. Motor Scooter ........... oe 
2. Paracuste ae : 65 
a Bae ee os... ) | . “ee 


Virginia’s Quota 365 Minor Units 
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Triple Threat 


Schools “Back the Attack”’ 
With a Triple-Threat 
Campaign 

Our boys from “‘‘every Middle- 
sex, village and farm”’ are attack- 
ing Our enemies everywhere on 
land, on sea and in the air. The 
schools will back this triple at- 
tack in a ““Triple-Threat’’ cam- 
paign to purchase the land jeep: 
the amphibian jeep, called the 
‘“quack’’; and the flying jeep or 
“grasshopper” plane. This cam- 
paign symbolizes the triple threat 
our armed forces are using against 
the enemy forces of Hitler and 
Hirohito. It will run simultane- 
ously with the football season, and 
so ties in with the “‘triple-threat”’ 
attack of the football team—run- 
ning, punting and passing. 

A jeep can do anything a jack- 
rabbit can do—even jump—and 
move with greater speed. However, 
jack-rabbits don’t swim, and this 
was a weakness of the original 
jeep. Thanks to specially pro- 
tected ignition and carburetion it 
could chug through water over its 
wheels, but it couldn’t actually 
swim. 

The “‘quack’”’ successfully made 
a swimmer out of the jack-rabbit 
jeep. 

“Flying Jeeps’ have proved 
nearly as versatile as the original 
‘jumping jeep.” They are stand- 
ard for initial pilot training. They 
fly messages in minutes to places 
which could not be reached in 
hours by any other method. They 
are sometimes used for submarine 
patrol. ‘‘Flying Jeeps,’’ used as 
ambulances, have saved many 
lives. They became ‘known as 
“grasshoppers” because of their 
ability to operate out of tiny pas- 
tures, dirt roads, and other areas 
inaccessible to larger airplanes. As 
used by the Field Artillery, a 
‘grasshopper’ plane seats two, a 
pilot and an observer. The obser- 
ver is in constant radio-telephone 
communication with the gun crews 
below. The pilot flies low—rare- 
ly over 500 feet—but high enough 
so the observer can tell the gun 
crews how to direct their fire to 
hit their targets. 
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Jeep Campaign 








(1) 


(2) 


‘ (3) 


(4) 


(6) 
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Rules Governing Triple 


Threat Campaign 


Campaigns should start 
with the opening of 
school and should be con- 
cluded December 7. 


A school, classroom, or 
group of schools may 


take part. 


The goal may be all three 
jeeps; any one jeep; or 
any multiple or combina- 
tion of the equipment 


listed. 


The goal must be higher 
than past War Savings 
sales averages over simi- 
lar periods, 


Purchases by pupils, 
teachers, and friends may 


be counted in the cam- 


paign but these _ pur- 
chases must be made 
through the schools, 


either as stamps bought 
or bond applications fill- 


ed out. 


Equipment cannot be ac- 
tually named nor can it 
be brought to the school 
unless special arrange- 
ments can be worked out 


locally. 


It is not necessary to “en- 
roll” in the campaign. It 
is essential, however, to 
fill out the application for 
a Triple-threat award at 
the conclusion of the cam- 
paign in order that the 
Treasury Department ci- 
tation can be prepared. 
Applications may be ob- 
tained from the Virginia 
Education War Savings 
Committee, 214 N. 5th 
Street, Richmond, Va. 
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THE LAND OR “JUMPING” JEEP 

The original jeep (formerly $900, improved model with standard accessories 
now $1,165) is one of the most versatile vehicles ever developed. It is see- 
ing service on every front from Murmansk to Guadalcanal. The Army has 
ordered hundreds of thousands. 

The Jeep, or %-ton truck, is said to have taken its name from the initials 
“GP” for “general purpose.” It has certainly justified this designation. Jeeps 
are used for liaison, for scouting, for troop transport, for light trucking, for 
ambulance duty, etc. They pull anti-tank cannon, mount anti-aircraft machine 
guns, shunt freight cars, mop up parachutists, and patrol beaches. Experi- 
ments have shown that they can also do almost anything that a farm tractor 
can do, and the Army expects to release a good many for sale to civilians 
after the war. 

The jeep is light (2,200 lbs.), fast (73 m.p.h. on a 60 horsepower engine), 
tough, and sure-footed. It has 4-wheel drive which means that each and 
every wheel can pull its own share not just the back wheels as in conventional 
cars. 


Signal Corps Photo 





: = 
ae ee | 
Signal Corps Photo 


THE “QUACK” OR AMPHIBIAN JEEP 


The problem of crossing streams led Army engineers to consider a jeep 
which would float without special wrapping. The result was the “quack” or 
Amphibian Jeep, which is essentially a standard jeep enclosed (all except its 
wheels) in a boat hull. The “quack” also has a power-driven propeller, a 
power capstan for hauling itself up steep banks, and a rudder arrangement by 
which the steering wheel continues to function after the “quack” is in the 
water. There is also a larger amphibian truck officially called the “Duck.” 
Whereas the “quack” costs $2,090, the “Duck” costs $5,250. 
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SOUTH NORFOLK HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


South Norfolk High School Victory Corps drilling on the beautiful spacious school grounds. The students are 
carrying wands instead of guns and use these wands in setting up exercises and calisthenics. An Army Sergeant is 


detailed to assist in the drilling. T. C. Anderson, Principal, 


South Norfolk High School, is acting director. 


Standing in front of the group is Lieut. Emily McPherson, commanding officer, in the absence of Captain Alma 


Nolan.. 
Community War Services communities in all parts of the grams, library services and infor- 
Publication of a pamphlet, country. Planning aids including mation services. 


“Community War Services and 


books, pamphlets, and motion pic- Copies of “Community War 


the High School Victory Corps’, tures are also included. Among Services and the High School Vic- 
has been announced today by the ‘tYPes of community services dis- tory Corps,” Pamphlet No. 5 in 
Office of Education, Federal Secu- ‘ussed are salvage, war stamp and the Victory Corps series, may be 
rity Agency. bond sales, child-care services, obtained from the Superintendent 

The pamphlet gives examples of health and hospital services, con- of Documents, Washington 25, 


a wide variety of service activities Sumer programs, 
already undertaken by students in grams, school and education pro- 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 
By Brown, Stewart, and Myer 
List Price $1.80 


Simply, clearly, movingly, this great book answers the funda- 
mental questions of what we have to defend, how our re- 
sources are being mobilized, and where we are heading. It 
should be read by every American. 


NEW WORLD HORIZONS 
Ed. By Chester H. Lawrence 
List Price $2.00 


A refresher geography focused sharply on the realities of 
this three-dimensional, global world. 


HORIZONS UNLIMITED 
By S. Paul Johnson 
List Price $2.76 
The story of aviation from its very beginnings to the present 


time. 
FLYING SQUADRONS 
By S. Paul Johnson 
List Price $2.56 
A Graphic history of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


FLYING FLEETS 
By S. Paul Johnson 
List Price $2.20 
A Graphic history of U. S. Naval Aviation. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 E. 17th Street New York 3, New York 


Georce G. ANDERTON, Representative, Saluda, Virginia. 
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housing pro- D. C., for 15 cents each. 














Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 


100 Envelopes ____ $2.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 


in attractive cabinet. 





Cash witk order. 
Print copy carefully. 





Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS * 


Tele dchiaah dZelae, 
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Help your Students Keep Fit. Send for 








FREE Material especially created to foster Better DENTAL HEALTH for 
Health and Good Grooming on the Home Front! ELEMENTARY GRADES 
: ; HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
J prow BEFORE has America been so conscious of the EDUCATION CLASSES 
need for physical fitness. Never before has there been 


: . a SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
such a great emphasis on programs which bring home the 


importance of dental health and careful grooming to the PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
nation’s well-being and morale. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
From primary grades to college classes, thousands of in- Health and Physical Education 


structors now realize the need for such educational work 


in building a stronger, healthier America—ready to carry Home Economics 


on wartime tasks and to help win Victory. Hygiene 
Our free educational material on dental health and per- Commercial Subjects 
sonal care will help you plan interesting, effective pro- Vocational Guidance 


grams. If you teach any of the groups listed (right), send 
for our free colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and PUVEIEA, ESUSANE Cor 

student material—all thoroughly tested and used success- HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
fully in thousands of classrooms today. 











Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 











RIBRIBRaD < SeaN  atm\  a aa a meme am 7 
: Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| DENTAL HYGIENE foerenygrede) =... +9 PERSONAL GROOMING “°oriiege) chek | 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart.....cc-f_] “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 0 | 
(Special editions —for elementary —for high school) | 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates.[] Teacher's Pamphlet “Little Things Count - 
| —Even in Wartime ; * | 
| New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth... ; | 
| (For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides CJ | 
Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful 
7 Program on Dental Health”... essen Cl Grooming for —=9 Abese = toe U : 
| MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 

“Exercise is Vi 4 é “A Ph wn ae ' 
: Reneces fe YE Sat See Co ep a = 8 nw Physical Fitness Finder) 5 
| Name sisi, «<Name of school or college i 
| (Where you teach) | 
7 School Street Address ‘ City dacoistantadsn a . 
(Check): Elementary? Jr. High? of. High? oT issietonnin | TS | 
| Grade Taught Subject Number of Classes I teach.....nnvmrsoenaynorn 
Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys | 





| 
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NEWS 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 












NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 





It’s Time To Consider 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 
President, Virginia Education Association 


There are literally scores of organi- 
zations that a teacher may join, and 
there are literally hundreds of de- 
mands that she may answer. The many 
possibilities do not represent a wealth 
of opportunities so much as _ they 
present a problem of choice. 

A strong, closely-knit, professional 
organization is one of the criteria for 
judging a profession. 

The greatest good to the profession 
is the greatest good to the individual 
professor. The greatest good to the 
profession is the purpose, the aim, and 
the goal of the national, the state, and 
the local education associations. Al- 
though every affiliated organization, 
every department, and every section 
pledges allegiance to the all-inclusive 
association, their existence divides the 
interest, the purpose, and the influence 
of their members. 

“Departments” and “Sections’’ are 
not always without value. Each one 
has come into being because some one 
saw a need plainly enough to show it 
convincingly to others. The idea grew 
into a plan that took form in a section 
of a large association. Departments 
are sections grown into maturity. Some 
sections are serving valuable ends, 
some have served valuable ends, and 
some still could do so by altering 
their purposes. 


A Time for Sorting Values 


The present is an excellent time for 
sorting values, for giving careful scru- 
tiny to the organizations to which one 
belongs, and for selecting those that 
one wishes to support. Now one can- 
not afford the luxury of a fascination 
with trees—one must see the forest. 
There is time now only to be a teacher; 
not to be an English teacher, a science 
teacher, a mathematics teacher, or any 
other specialist, but to be a teacher. 

Now, in this time of single purpose, 
we should simplify our education as- 
sociations. Instead of adding more 
branches to the limbs, we should make 
all branches and limbs mere parts of 
the tree that is only a part of the 
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forest. In place of growth in the num- 
ber of units in an organization, there 
should be growth in the number of in- 
dividuals serving the general cause. 
Teachers thinking more and more 
about less and less have become spe- 
cialists and members of specialized 
groups. Those thinking more and 
more about teaching as a whole have 
become professionals and members of 
one great profession. 

Certainly every small organization 
should be salvaged and its personnel 
incorporated into a greater whole. 





With little trouble subordinate divi- 
sions can be fitted together. A pro- 
fessional organization can build a 
strong profession if its departments 
work with each other on mutual prob- 
lems rather than against each other 
for membership within a group already 
too much divided. 

The Virginia Education Association 
has begun to coordinate its several de- 
partments by cooperative planning of 
the programs for the annual conven- 
tions. This step is in the right direc- 
tion and will result in greater good 
as it is carried into the work of the 
sections as well as the departments. 
In the Virginia Education Association 
the various sections carry on entirely 
by themselves. Often they have a 
struggle for bare existence, and often 
there they have no real existence for 
which to struggle. The remedy is con- 
solidation with other sections or inte- 
gration into the departments where 
they naturally belong. In this way the 
seore of organizations that a teacher 
may join and the hundreds of de- 
mands that are being made upon him 
would be greatly lessened. Teachers 
would be better members of a stronger, 
more closely knit professional organi- 
zation. 


Teachers’ Salaries— 


An Outline For Discussion 


J. B. EDMONSON 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


There is great need for more thoughtful discussion of teachers’ salaries. 
Too frequently discussions of the subject are charged with emotion to such 
an extent that little light is thrown on the salary problem. In order to 
stimulate constructive discussion, this accompanying outline has been pre- 
pared. The outline is so arranged that it may serve the purposes of an 
opinionnaire and thus secure the judgments of teachers on the relative im- 


portance of the various statements. 


I. Some attitudes and conditions that may tend to depress teachers’ sala- 
ries. There is no one explanation for low salaries. Some of the many con- 


tributing factors are listed below: 


1, The American tradition that public officials should not be well paid and 
should not receive salaries as attractive as those offered in private 


business. 


bo 


3 2 1* 


The widespread opinion that teaching is part-time work, since there are 


usually from twelve to sixteen weeks of vacation during which it is as- 
sumed teachers may secure profitable employment. 321 


oo 


The presence in the profession of a large number of teachers who are 


not fully dependent on their salaries, such as married women whose 
husbands are employed, and young women who are teaching for a few 


years prior to marriage. 


321 


4. The fact that salaries for inexperienced teachers are relatively high as 
compared with earnings during a first year in other professions. 3 2 1 


or 


The attitude of many taxpayers that the salary for the typical teacher 


need be no higher than that required to secure the services of an un- 
married woman with no dependents, with little experience, and who 
expects to guarantee her financial future in marriage. $21 


*Very important, 1; Fairly important, 2; Of little importance, 3. 
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6. The failure of the profession to protect itself against the competition 
of beginners who are generally overpaid for the quality of the service 


rendered. | 3 2 4 
7. The tendency of some employing officials to emphasize “cheapness 
rather than quality in the selection of new teachers. 321 


8. The inability of the teaching profession to develop widespread sup- 
port for a code of ethics in which “underbidding” is defined as un- 
ethical. 321 

9. The fact that the average teacher’s monthly salary over a five-year 
period is likely to be higher than the average monthly wage of 50 per 
cent of the homes represented in the typical school. 321 

10. The difficulty of proving that classroom teachers increase their com- 
petency by additional experience after approximately seven years. 321 

11. The reluctance of the teaching profession to give strong support to 
efforts to raise requirements for admission and promotion in teach- 
ing. 321 

12. The failure of the profession to develop effective means of controlling 
the supply of new teachers. (It should be noted that colleges generally 
seek to increase their output of new teachers regardless of the demands 
of the market.) $21 

13. The widespread belief that good schools have been provided and will 
continue to be provided even though teachers’ salaries are low. 3 21 

14. The lack of scientific bases for degrees of preparation, experience, and 
competence as well as for differences in living costs. 321 

15. The fact that much of the money required for the operation of schools 
is derived from local taxes, with the result that any increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries is considered as an additional burden on the taxpayers of 
the community. 321 

16. The belief that teachers are compensated in part through retirement 
annuities, security of position, employment during depression periods, 


and opportunity for employment after the age of fifty-five. 3231 
17. The presence in most cities of a large number of former teachers who 
in a depression period seek re-employment in the schools. 321 
18. The persistent opposition to generous support for public education on 
the part of some influential leaders and a few pressure groups. 321 


19. The failure of the teaching profession to push the adoption of long-term 
programs designed to improve school support and the salary situation 
on a state and national scale. ee @' 

Il. Some unjustified opinions regarding salaries. Teachers frequently ex- 
press such opinions on the salaries as are typified in the following state- 
ments: 

1. That workers in factories are overpaid if teachers’ salaries are rela- 


tively lower. 321 
2. That teachers’ salaries would be higher if salaries of administrative 
officers were lowered. 321 
3 That parents are unappreciative if they do not demand higher salaries 
for teachers. 321 
4. That a given school board is entirely to blame if salaries are not rela- 
tively high. $821 
5. That the salary question is strictly a local problem rather than one 
with state and national implications. 321 
6. That frequent complaints about the heavy burden of teachers and their 
small salaries are effective means of securing higher salaries. 321 


III. What is an adequate salary? Teachers want salaries that will en- 
able them to maintain a professional standard of living in the community 
where they are employed. This would require an annual income for the 
typical teacher as large as that of the average worker who is engaged in 
service requiring two or more years of preparation in advance of high school 
graduation. The question “What is an adequate salary?” has also been an- 
swered as follows: “A successful teacher can never be paid all that he is 
worth either to the individual child or to society. Yet few will deny that 
every teaching position should pay enough (1) to attract young persons of 
the highest personal and professional qualifications; (2) to hold in teach- 
ing those who, beginning with first-class qualities, continue to improve 
themselves through experience, travel, and further study; (3) to permit 
those who remain in teaching to live with the material and the cultural 
surroundings commensurate with their responsibilities to youth and to the 
state; (4) to provide savings whereby those incapacitated by age or disa- 
bility may retire in decency, making way for a new generation of teachers.” 
IV. Some features of a long-term program for improving the financial 
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Public Relations Bulletin 


A bulletin for the guidance of local 
public relations committees was one 
outgrowth of the meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee held at the head- 
quarters office in Richmond on June 
9, 1943. Miss Ellinor Preston of Rich- 
mond undertook the preparation of 
this bulletin with the guidance of Miss 
Spilman and Mr. Chase. The bulletin 
will be ready for distribution to local 
associations at the opening of the fall 
term. 


At this meeting the Committee also 
approved the recommendation of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Francis S. Chase for 
the publication of the pamphlet, “What 
Costs of War Should Boys and Girls 
Bear?” This will be distributed through 
civic clubs, P. T. A.’s, and women’s 
organizations. The Committee made 
tentative plans for other publications 
bearing on the work of the schools. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
R. C. Jennings, Chairman, Mrs. Leslie 
Fox Keyser, Dowell J. Howard, and 
Ellinor Preston, Ethel Spilman and 
Francis S. Chase. Dr. Francis G. Lank- 
ford was unable to be present. 


Guidance Study 
Recommended 

A study of provisions for guidance 
in Virginia schools was recommended 
by the Guidance Committee at its 
meeting at the headquarters office in 
Richmond on May 9. This work is to 
be done through Mr. Wygal’s office in 
the State Department of Education. 

The Committee voted to ask Mr. 
Moncure to secure information on prob- 
lems of guidance found in schools re- 
ceiving a large number of transfers 
from other sections of the State and 
to explore provisions for guidance in- 
struction in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the State, through the as- 
sistance of Mr. Wygal and Dr. J. L. B. 
Buck, Director of Teacher Training. 
Committee members volunteered to co- 
operate in securing the submission of 
articles on guidance to Mr. Chase for 
publication in the Virginia Journal. 

Attending the meeting were: H. T. 
Moncure, Chairman, James E. Bauser- 
man, Francis S. Chase, Irma Hurff, 
William H. Savage, and F. 0. Wygal. 


Other Committees 

Meetings of the Attendance Commit- 
tee were held at the Hotel John Mar- 
shall in Richmond on June 22 and of 
the Federal Aid Committee on June 23. 
These committees made plans for 
further study, and subsequent meet- 
ings were held in connection with the 
Summer Roundup where reports were 
made which are published in this issue. 
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The following Virginians were dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association 
at Indianapolis, June 27-30: 

Josephine L. Acton, Norfolk 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond N. Celeste Jones, Richmond 

T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

Katy V. Anthony, Richmond C. A. Lindsay, Hampton 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell William A. Manson, Norfolk 

Annye B. Burbank, Newport News Mrs. Reefa Hoover McGuffin, Mon- 
Leslie E. Bush, Richmond terey 


Margaret Cassidy, Norfolk 

Francis S. Chase, Richmond 
Anna Belle Crowder, Norfolk 
Jessie Dey, Norfolk 

Mary Waller Dickinson, Alexandria 
Lucy Gatling, Norfolk 

Leah Haller, Norfolk 
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status of teachers. It would seem advisable for the profession to consider 
the value of some such proposals as the following: 


Z 


to 


10. 


¥2, 


13. 


14, 


15. 


Seek to decrease the school’s dependence for financial support on taxes 


from the local community. $21 
Assist in preparing as attractive salary schedules as state and local 
conditions will warrant. 321 


Aid in the extension to all teachers of such assistance as is represented 
by group insurance, health services, pensions, credit unions, and similar 
cooperative services. 321 
Devise plans for furnishing more complete information to school boards 
and other citizens concerning the salaries required for high standards 


of teaching service. $31 
Support plans to provide equal pay for equal preparation, experience, 
and responsibility in all fields of endeavor, not only teaching. 321 


Support continuing studies of the effective means of (1) promoting 
economies in the operation of schools; (2) raising funds for school 
support; (3) selecting and promoting teaching personnel; (4) restrict- 


ing the teacher supply in terms of demand of the market. 323i 
Support efforts to define high requirements for admission to teach- 
ing. 331 
Cooperate in movements to raise the standard of living of all wage 
earners. $21 
Develop effective plans for protecting the pupils and the public against 
the continued employment of relatively incompetent teachers. 321 
Seek to correct factors responsible for low salaries (listed in Part 
I). $21 


Encourage greater unity of effort on the part of professional organiza- 
tions in matters pertaining to the protection of children and youth. 3 2 1 
Stress the right of boys and girls to enjoy superior instruction rather 
than the right of teachers to receive higher salaries. 321 
Seek to avoid costly disagreements before the tax payers by unnecessary 


conflicts over salaries between teachers and administrators or between 


a school board and the teaching profession. $3 1 
Give the public more information regarding the scope and the achieve- 
ments of our educational system. 321 
Build stronger state and national professional organizations and draft 
our best talent for places of professional leadership. $31 


VY. Selected questions for discussion. 


to 


wt ae oe 


Which of the statements in Part I did you check as “Very important’? 
In Part II? In Part IV? 

What is your opinion of the feasibility of the methods of determining 
salaries as suggested in Part III? 

What are the arguments for and against a salary schedule? 

Should local salaries provide a differential for the heads of families? 
Does a state minimum salary law help to improve the local salaries 
for teachers? 


For helpful articles on the salary problem consult recent issues of the 


Journal of the National Education Association and your own state publica- 
tions on education. 


Official Delegates at Indianapolis 

Carolea M. Harris, Norfolk 
Reba Dudley Hash, Roanoke 
Ruth Haverty, Portsmouth 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 
Lillian Johnson, Norfolk 


Forbes H. Norris, Richmond 
Pearl Pittard, Roanoke 
Antoinette Pool, Norfolk 
Nina Powell, Newport News 


Lina E. Sanger, Spotsylvania 
Keeling H. Sisson, Richmond 


Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond 





On Death of Betty Nicholson 

The Newport News Education Asso 
ciation adopted the following resolu- 
tions at a recent meeting: 

“We, the members of the Newport 
News Education Association, were 
deeply shocked and distressed at the 
sudden death of our beloved teacher 
and co-worker, Betty Nicholson, at the 
close of her day’s work on Friday, 
March 12, 1943. 

“Having taught in the city for a 
number of years her influence has 
been left upon the lives of many of 
its citizens. Gentle but firm, genial 
but the soul of dignity, sweet and 
friendly in her nature, she served the 
cause of education with extraordinary 
usefulness and distinction. 

“Her loss is keenly felt because she 
radiated a spirit of cheerfulness 
through her sense of humor, her ready 
wit, and her philosophy of living. She 
had at all times the courage to stand 
up for her convictions.” 

The committee consisted of Elsie E. 
Wilson, chairman, Florence Hatcher, 
and Ruth Folkmann. 


In Memory of Zaidee Smith 

The Portsmouth Education Associa- 
tion paid tribute to Zaidee Hensen 
Smith, who died on May 9, 1943, in 
resolutions citing that: 

“For thirty-two years Miss Smith 
served as teacher and head of the his- 
tory department in the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, where she was an 
inspiration to the students and to her 
professional associates” and “exempli- 
fied the highest ideals of professional 
integrity and loyal devotion to duty.” 

“Although modest and retiring by 
nature, she had a genius for making 
friends, and because of her good judg- 
ment, foresight and discretion, her 
friends and co-workers often sought 
her advice. 

“Aside from being a leader in her 
profession she was also a leader in 
civic affairs, especially in those of in- 
terest to women. It was largely through 
her efforts that the League of Women 
Voters of Portsmouth was organized. 
She was an active and enthusiastic 
member of the Portsmouth Branch of 
the Virginia Historical Society, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and Delta Kappa Gamma, an 
honorary educational society.” 

The committee consisted of Lelia 
Deans, chairman, Ella Stover, Ellen 
Hardy, and George B. Ish. 








Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg 
Ella A. Stover, Portsmouth 
Louisa Tatem, Norfolk 
Dorothy Urquhart, Norfolk 
Frances West, Norfolk 
Edwin E. Will, Timberville 
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PTA, Ruritan Join The Parent Teach- 
in Health Project er Association and 
Ruritan Club of 
Burkeville cooperated with school offi- 
cials in providing hot lunches for 
undernourished school children and by 
sponsoring a dental clinic. 

Some of the undernourished children 
could not afford to buy hot lunches at 
the school cafeteria while other under- 
weight children continued to bring 
cold lunches of which they often ate a 
small portion. Inasmuch as the Parent 
Teacher Association and the Ruritan 
Club sponsored jointly a garden and 
fruit project during the summer of 
1942 and canned several hundred cans 
of vegetables and fruits, it was de- 
cided to turn over these canned goods 
to the Burkeville High School for the 
underprivileged children. Nineteen 
children were furnished free lunches 
through this joint project. 

It was realized that the students of 
the Burkeville High School consisted 
those able to pay the 
regular dental fee, those able to pay a 
reduced fee, and those not able to pay 


of three groups 


anything for dental work. A survey 
was made to ascertain the number of 
pupils in each group. After the survey 
was made those who were financially 
able to pay the regular dental fee were 
encouraged to have the work done at 
once. Those who were able to pay the 
reduced fee paid half of the dental 
cost, the remainder of the cost being 
paid by the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion and the Ruritan Club. The dental 
work of those not able to pay any- 
thing was done at the expense of the 
Ruritan Club and the Parent Teacher 
Association. 

As a result of this cooperative under- 
taking many pupils who had defective 
teeth and were able to pay the full 
dental fee reported to the dentists and 
had this much needed work done. 
Those who paid the reduced fee (one- 
half fee) and those who were not able 
to pay anything were furnished free 
transportation to the dental office. 


Committee Named The Virginia 
on Rudd Proposal Academy of Sci- 

ence has named a 
committee to promote the incorpora- 
tion in the school textbooks of Virginia 
information regarding the vast natural 
resources of the State and the South to 
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the end that the coming generations 
may be more familiar with the poten- 
tialities of the area and in their time 
help to promote their development. 
Members of this committee are Fran- 
cis S. Chase, secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association; Hubert J. 
Davis, chairman of the Virginia Jun- 
ior Academy of Science; Dr. K. J. 
Hoke, head of the department of edu- 
cation, College of William and Mary; 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, superinten- 
dent of public instruction for Virginia; 
Dr. Ivey F. Lewis, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and Dr. Wortley 
F. Rudd, dean of the school of phar- 
macy, Medical College of Virginia, 
chairman. There will soon be added 
to this committee a woman member. 

The creation of this committee was 
the outgrowth of a proposal made by 
Dr. Rudd and described in his article 
in this issue. The Southern Associa- 





Foster Studios 


DR. EDGAR G. GAMMON 
Dr. Gammon, President of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, was named to 
the State Board of Education re- 
cently by Governor Darden. 


tion of Science and Industry hopes to 
have a similar committee in each state 
of the South to show our young peo- 
ple the truth of the slogan, “The South 
is Economic Opportunity No. 1.” 








MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
By Raleigh Schorling & John R. Clark 


State 
adopted 
for 
Virginia’s 


high- 


ences and interests. 


General mathematics for the 8th grade—simplified, 
amplified, and enriched. The unit basis gives definite 
goals and each goal has a test covering the objectives. 


Presentations are closely related to students’ experi- 


Nearly 400 illustrations. 


MODERN-SCHOOL 


school 


curriculum 


GEOMETRY: Revised 


By John R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith 
& Raleigh Schorling 


Distinguished by training in reasoning, simplicity in 


Representative: 
C. G. Bailey 
P. O. Box 170 
Richmond, Va. 


by well-graded learning exercises. 


presentation, integration with other mathematics. 
It emphasizes understanding by means of a tried 


inductive teaching method. Difficulties are prevented 


(Aeronautics Sup- 


plement, by the same authors—price 10c.) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers 5, New York 





On Resignation of In recognition of 
Henry G. Ellis the contribution 

made in the field 
of education by Henry G. Ellis during 
his years as superintendent of the 
schools of Petersburg, the Petersburg 
Teachers’ Club adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing “its sense of personal loss at 
Mr. Ellis’ resignation and its apprecia- 
tion of his services as administrative 
head of the public schools of the city. 
The resolutions state that: 

“As a member of the Teachers’ Club, 
Mr. Ellis will long be held in affec- 
tionate regard by his associates. His 
willingness to share with them his 
broad conception of education and to 
place at their disposal his keen in- 
sight into the problems of the teaching 
profession has been most helpful. This 
readiness to serve, rather than to dom- 
inate or control the policies of the 
organization, has won for him the 
friendship of his associates. It is with 
sincere regret that the club loses Mr. 
Ellis as an active member. 

“To the office of superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Ellis brought the same 
mental vision and practical ability 
which made him a valuable member of 
the Teachers’ Club. He has been an 
able administrator, expert in his or- 
ganization and management of school 
affuirs and intrepid in their execution. 
Under his leadership the school system 
of Petersburg has grown materially in 
buildings and teaching staff and in 
ways less tangible but even more im- 
portant. The interests of both student 
and teacher have been served during 
his twenty years of office, years which 
included periods of financial prosper- 
ity and depression. Mr. Ellis carries 
with him, as he withdraws from the 
operation of the school system of Pe- 
tersburg, the esteem and respect of 
its personnel.” 

The resolutions committee consisted 
of Jane H. Cabaniss, chairman, Madge 
Hood, and Laura A. Meredith. 


Royalty Project High school 
Aids School Drama teachers of dra- 

matics interested 
in producing carefully selected plays 
at a reduction in royalty are invited 
to investigate the Royalty Project 
sponsored by the National Theatre 
Conference. A well-established activity 
of the Conference which has aided 
many schools with limited budgets, the 
Royalty Project this season includes 
these plays particularly recommended 
for high school production: ARSENIC 
AND OLD LACE, THE BISHOP MIS- 


BEHAVES, DEATH TAKES A HOLI- 
DAY, THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN, LETTERS TO LUCERNE, 
OUR TOWN, SEVEN SISTERS, 
STAGE DOOR, WHAT A LIFE, and 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. 
Some of the other titles are THE 
BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, HEART OF A 
CITY, HEAVEN CAN WAIT, LADIES 
IN RETIREMENT, PAPA IS ALL, 
THE PATRIOTS, and SPRING 
AGAIN. Reductions in royalty range 
from $5.00 to $15.00 a performance. 


The National Theatre Conference is 
a non-profit organization composed of 
approximately seventy outstanding col- 
lege and community theatre directors 
in the United States. The $1.00 cer- 
tification fee does not begin to cover 
the administrative costs of running 
the Royalty Project but is supple 
mented by grants in aid from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The National 
Theatre Conference is entirely a serv- 
ice organization which administers 
projects for the advancement and im- 
provement of high school, community 
and university dramatics throughout 
this country. 


Information concerning the amount 
of reductions and the procedure in ob- 
taining them should be addressed to: 
Central Office, National Theatre Con- 
ference, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The School A valuable guide 
Lunchroom Guide to all those in 
charge of school 
lunchrooms is this manual prepared by 
the Community Education Section of 
the Virginia Dietetic Association. It 
presents concise and practical infor- 
mation on such topics as: aims of 
a school lunchroom, menu planning, 
food buying, preparing and cooking 
the food, bargain specials and combi- 
nation plates, sanitation and health, 
and tested receipts at low cost. It 
also offers suggestions for simplifying 
the finances of a school lunchroom. 
The committee working on the man- 
ual included: Mrs. Sally Ann Kurka, 
Nutrition Consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Richmond, Chairman; 
Kay Pearman, Dietitian, Virginia Dairy 
Company, Richmond; Janet Cameron, 
Food and Nutrition Specialist, Vir- 
ginia Extension Division, Blacksburg; 
Ella Sue Carr, Dietitian, Lewis-Gale 
Hospital, Roanoke; Mary Burnette, Di- 
etition, Western State Hospital, Staun- 
ton; Mrs. Bernice Varner, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg; Margaret Fitz- 





ADAMS .WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


(formerly— Washingt Schools Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY coxorano BUILDING 14) @ G, N. W— WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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hugh, Director, School Cafeterias, 
Richmond. 

The manual may be obtained from 
Mrs. Sally Ann Kurka, 628 State Office 
Building, Richmond, at forty cents per 
copy, or thirty cents in lots of ten or 
more. 


New Selections The National Edu- 
For Memorizing cation Association 

announces the ad- 
dition of Selections for Memorizing for 
grades 10, 11, and 12 to its Personal 
Growth Leaflet series of memory se- 
lections. This series—with one leaflet 
for each grade—features our common 
heritage of purpose and aspiration. 
Each leaflet contains famous poems 
which everyone should know, an ap- 
propriate selection from The Bible, 
and valuable patriotic material. These 
features make them excellent material 
for presentation to students. Grades 
1-10 are numbered 191-200, respective- 
ly; grades 11 and 12 are 291 and 292. 
Like the other 131 titles in th 
series, copies are available at ic eacn 
in quantities of 25 or more, cash with 
order. Address the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Geographic School A timely aid in 
Bulletins Offered the special war- 

time problems of 
teaching is the unique educational 
service provided to schools by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society—the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins. These are 
weekly illustrated periodicals which 
describe the places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, and scientific develop- 
ments toward which the news has di- 
rected popular interest. A geographic 
link between the tense news of the 
day and the quiet classroom, the Bul- 
letins will resume publication for the 
fall term on October 4. 

Containing five brief factual articles 
and seven illustrations or maps in each 
issue, the Geographic School Bulletins 
are published for 30 weeks of the 
school year. Their format is designed 
so that each article, with its illustra- 
tions and suggestions for further read- 
ing, is a complete unit which can be 
detached for separate filing or for bul- 
letin board use. A yearly index serves 
as a guide to each of the 150 articles 
and 210 illustrations of the year. 

The Geographic School Bulletins 
are sent out to teachers upon request 
as a service to education on the part 
of the National Geographic Society. 
The only charge is 25 cents a year to 
cover mailing costs. Already the Bul- 
letins reach some 31,000 classrooms 
and help three-quarters of a million 
children study the world they live in 
and the background of events that 
shape their lives. 
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Foster Studios 


J. IRVING BROOKS 


Mr. Brooks is now principal of 
the Highland Springs School in Hen- 
rico County. He was formerly prin- 
cipal at Clarksville. 


The 
Institute 


third annual 
of Math- 
Duke 


Mathematics 
Institute at Duke 

ematics at 
June 14-26 under the di- 
of Professor W. W. Rankin 
was divided into four units, each last- 
ing three days. 


University 
rection 


Unit 1, “Mathematics in Aviation”, 
was led by Dr. Arthur S. Otis, author- 
ity on Aeronautics and author of edu- 
cational tests. In the course of these 
lectures, teachers were shown how the 
formulas of arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry used in 
aeronautics. 


are 


Unit II, “Mathematics in Engineer- 
ing’, led by Professor W. J. Seeley, of 
the Duke University College of En- 
gineering, enabled teachers to see 
formulas and graphs as machines for 
man’s comfort and to learn which 
formulas to emphasize in the various 
branches of mathematics. 

Unit III, led by Dr. William Betz 
of Rochester, New York, mathematics 
specialist and author, dealt with 
“Arithmetic in High School”. Special 
topics included “The Present Crisis in 
Arithmetic”, “Planning a Program for 
Rebuilding of Arithmetic’, “An Out- 
line of the Basic Computational Skills”, 
“Visual Aids and Classroom Devices”. 

Unit IV, “Air Navigation,” led by 
Professor F. G. Dressel, Mathematics 
instructor and Teacher of Navigation, 
showed what high school mathematics 
is necessary for the Government Pre- 
Flight courses, and how it is applied. 

The Mathematics Laboratory 
tained a display of mathematical 


con- 
in- 
and 


struments objects of all 


kinds, 
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JOHN D. MEADE 
On July 1, Mr. Meade was pro- 
moted from the principalship of the 
Petersburg High School to the su- 
perintendency of Petersburg public 


schools to succeed Henry G. Ellis, 
resigned. 

some manufactured and some home- 
made, sent by teachers from various 


states. 


In the laboratory there were 


many books of every description on 
mathematics and the latest suggested 








HOWARD R. RICHARDSON 


Mr. Richardson succeeds Henry T. 
Moncure as principal of the George 
Washington High School of Alex- 
andria. He is a native of Suffolk. 


public school programs for the teach- 
ing of mathematics from the first grade 
through the twelfth, published by state 
departments of education from North 
Carolina to California. 














Announcing 


ESSENTIALS of COMMUNICATION 


DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 
Laboratory School, George Peabody 
for Teachers 


College 


MYRIAM PAGE 


Teacher of English 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


This is a complete course in the mechanics 
of high school English. Each book of the series 
is made up of some ten units, each dealing 
with one of the broader phases of the subject. 
These units are so constituted that they may 
be used in any order that the teacher may de- 
sire, and while the organization and material 
of these books offer a complete and basic course 
for instruction in the mechanics of English, 
the material may also be used most success- 
fully to supplement another series of basic 
texts. There are four books in the series, one 
to be used in each year of high school. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 





; ~ 
These books combined with ESSENTIALS of 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH provide a contin- 
uous program of English for Grades 2 to 12. 
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A 
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Edited by ELLINOR PRESTON 


Elementary School Texts 
BEAUCHAMP AND CRAMPTON. 
Look and Learn. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. ($.84 list.) 
Look and Learn is something new in 
first grade science books. It uses pictures 
and only pictures, around which to build 
an entire year’s course in science. The 
teacher's edition contains unit outlines and 
teaching suggestions so that the pictures 
may be made somthing for children to 
use, not merely something for children to 
look at. The content is organized around 
broad centers of interest: Animals, Ma- 
chines, Weather, Plants. All pictures are 

in bright colors with clear delineation. 


BLOUGH AND PARKER. Basic Science 
Education Series. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company. ($.32 ea. 
list. ) 

This series of small pamphlets, each on 

a different single subject, profusely and 

beautifully illustrated in color, should 

make the introduction to science both in- 
teresting and instructive. Some of the 
subjects treated in the Primary Group 
are: An Aquarium, Animals Round the 

Year, The Insect Parade, Plants Round 

the Year, Doing Work, and Water Ap- 

pears and Disappars. There are also In- 
termediate and Junior High School Groups 
treating of more advanced topics. 


DAVIS AND TAPP. Learning to Look 
at Our World. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. ($.96 list.) 

A pre-geography for third grade use, 
Learning to Look at Our World guides 
children into observation of their environ- 
ment. Their attention is drawn to the 
land, the water, the sky, the seasons, the 
weather, the trees, the grass, animals. 
birds and all things which make up their 
natural environment. At the same time 
they learn about the people who live in 
their world, beginning with themselves 
and their families and extending to their 
friends and playmates, neighbors, and 
other people in the community. Many 
photographs and drawings contribute to 
the interest of the book. 


PATTON AND YOUNG. Let’s Find 
Out. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing 
Company. ($.48 list.) 

An up-to-the-minute delightful book 
on second grade Arithmetic, (How Many, 
How Much is first grade book) which is 
based on the child’s natural number in- 
terests. Drills, and reviews are presented 
again and again, and illustrations are an 
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integral part of the text which graph- 
ically impress upon the child basic com- 
binations. These illustrations are also in- 
tended to help increase primary reading 
vocabulary and thus make a contribution 
to reading mastery as well as to arith- 
metic. Workbook style with plenty of 
room for answers 


WEBER, ROSE AND RUTH. Growing 
Up With Arithmetic Books 4 and 
5. Columbus: McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company. 

This volume for the fourth and fifth 
grade is a continuation of the New Arith- 
metic series by the same authors. Each 
course in the series reviews the work of 
the previous grade and continues the sys- 
tematic instruction designed to build con- 
fidence and a genuine liking for arith- 
metic. Each unit leads into the next so 
as to furnish a series of related meaning- 
ful experiences. A set of tests, provided 
in a separate pamphlet, is free with each 
book and a Teacher's Manual accompa- 


nies class orders. 


High School English 

CANBY. OPDYKE, GILLUM AND 
CARTER. Mastering Good English 
(Bk. III of ‘“‘A Modern English 
Course."") New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. ($1.68 list.) 
This book for upper high school grades 
has as its basic aim the leading of stu- 
dents to acquire the habit of logical think- 
ing as opposed to the habit of being 
swayed by emotional appeals. Accordingly 
logical thinking is stressed throughout the 
book. The first chapter, ‘‘Problems of 
Thinking,’ treats of making decisions, 
observation, using the imagination, and 
reasoning. Illustrative material is timely. 
Recent recommendations of the National 
Council of Teachers of English have been 
considered in the preparation of the book 


HERZBERG, MAX J. English at Com- 
mand. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
($1.32 list.) 

A new one-year course for later high 
school years which links English study 
forcefully to the war effort and the time 
in which we live, this book aims to pre- 
sent the subject in terms of the problems 
which high school boys and girls think 
about, talk about and write about. It 
interlocks with the Victory Corps pro- 
gram, carying out its recommendation 
that special emphasis be placed on clear, 
eorrect and concise oral and written Eng- 
lish. A definite war slant is evident. 





CROSS. E. A. AND OTHERS. Litera- 
ture, a series of anthologies. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
(Bks. I & II, $2.20 ea. list; Bk. 
III, $2.32 list.) 

These are the first three of a series of 


seven such anthologies, and are intended 
for use in junior high school grades. The 
series aims to present a wide variety of 
selections of the highest literary merit 
which are closely related to other sec- 
ondary school subjects. Book I has selec- 
tions about every section of our country, 
as well as material on many subjects in 
which pupils are interested, such as avia- 
tion, photography, glass making, engineer- 
ing, etc. Book II, in addition to selec- 
tions dealing with the United States and 
North America, has material relating to 
Australia, Brazil, China, India, Russia, 
etc. It also has more material in the 
junior high school interest fields. Book 
III includes a group of selections on in- 
ternational understanding and emphasizes 
the unity and solidarity of the American 
people. Each volume includes at least one 
complete novel and one or more complete 
plays. 


Miscellaneous 

JONES, E. W. Fundamentals of Elec- 
tricity, a basic course for pre-induc- 
tion training. Columbus: McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company. 
A year ago a teacher or school adminis- 
trator would have had a hard time find- 
ing a book to use for a class seeking 
training in the field of basic electricity 
which is prerequisite to many army spe- 
cialization courses. This book is one of 
a dozen or more which have been pre- 
pared to meet the needs of those students 
who face induction into the armed forces 
upon graduation from high school. Based 
on an outline prepared by the War De- 
partment and the VU. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, it is designed to provide a founda- 
tion for further specialization in numerous 
branches of the service. An instructor's 
manual and prepared review and test ma- 
terial simplify teaching so that almost any 
member of the school staff will be able 
to teach the course. Many illustrations 
and diagrams make much of the informa- 
tion clearer. About one hundred 8 x 11 

pages, paper bound. 


JOHNSON, S. PAUL. Flying Fleets. 
($.2.20 list.) Horizons Unlimited. 
($2.76 list.) Fiying Squadrons. 
($2.56 list.) New York: Silver 
Burdett Company 

These three books, in the school edi- 
tions, are profusely illustrated with his- 
torical and technical photographs in vari- 
ous fields of aviation. In fact more than 
half of each volume is made up of photo- 
graphic material. All types of aircraft— 
lighter-than-air, heavier-than-air, gliders, 
helicopters, etc.—are discussed. Format, 
type, and illustrations are most attractive 


and interesting 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 
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¢ Reviewer * Editor 

& MARGARET LEE ALEXANDER, Librarian NANCY HOYLE 

hg Waynesboro High School Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
Waynesboro State Board of Education 

i Grades 1-3 Cecily G and the 9 Monkeys. HANS 


AUGUSTO REY. (Author-Illus- 
trator) Houghton, 1943. $1.50* 
Lonely Cecily Giraffe meets “‘in an ex 
citing manner’ nine sad monkeys who 
have just lost their homes. The text and 
illustrations are full of fun and thor 


. The Chinese Children Next Door. PEARL 
% BUCK. Illustrated by WILLIAM AU- 
: IHUR SMITH. Day, 1942. $1.13* 
The amusing story of a Chinese mother 
und father who greatly desired a boy in 
their large family of girls. Gives a glimpse 
Chinese customs and manners. The oughly original. 
illustrations are full of humor and action. 


Michael the Colt, KATHERINE K. GAR- Grades 4-7 
BUTT Illustrated by BERNARD Green Wagons OSCAR SEIDLIN and 
GARBUTT. Houghton, 1943, $.64* SENTA RYPINS. Illustrated by BAR- 
The realistic illustrations and the story BARA COONEY. Houghton, 1943 

of the lonely little colt, who born in the $1.50* 

, finally finds playmates and happiness In order that the Pedroni Theatrical 
n the country, will make this a popular Troupe might put on their plays, the 
and widely read book children of a small Swiss town soive the 





ATTENTION, PLEASE 





a Ni a 


When the Long Distance circuit you 
want is crowded with calls, the operator 
will say— 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. 
Others are waiting.” 


This is a good idea for everybody— 
and it means better service for every- 


body. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
; Company of Virginia 








(Bell System) 
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mystery of the stolen ‘‘Golden Apple’ in 
an exciting and convincing way. 


The Gremlins. From the WALT DISNEY 
PRODUCTION: A Royal Air Force 
Story by FLIGHT LIEUTENANT 
ROALD DAHL. Randon, 1943. 
$.75* 

A delightful version of the story of the 
‘‘persecutors of all aviators’’, the Grem- 
lins and the ‘‘fascinating fifinellas and 
widgets,”” with the always-appealing illus- 
trations of Walt Disney. 

The Jack Tales. Edited by RICHARD 
CHASE. Appendix by HERBERT 
HALPERT. Illustrated by BERKELEY 
WILLIAMS. JR. Houghton, 1943 
$1.88* 

These tall tales of Jack, told in dialect, 
have been handed down from generation 





to generation in the Southern mountain 
country. They are handled with humor 
and understanding. Though most were 
collected from western North Carolina, 
several came from Wise County, Virginia. 


High School 


Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform. LAURA 
N. Woop. Illustrated by DOUGLAS 
DUER. Junior Guild, 1943. $1.88* 

An inspiring story of the life of the 
doctor who solved the mystery of yellow 
fever. The appendices include an outline 
of the history of yellow fever, an excel- 
lent bibliography, and a comprehensive 
index. 

Vast Horizons. MARY SEYMOUR LUCAS 
Illustrated by C. B. FALLS. Viking, 
1943. $2.25* 

The history of discovery. and trade 
from the Crusades to the founding of the 
colonial empires, together with the maps 
songs, and illustrations, makes this a dra- 
matic and readable book 


Thomas Jefferson. HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON (Author-IIlustrator). 
Dodd, 1943. $1.88* 

A very different but entertaining and 
interesting biography, presenting for the 
most part Jefferson's thoughts and ideals 
and only the essential facts of his life. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 


GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with out- 
standing subject matter specialists 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 





[VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 



















—Heath Texts for Wartime Classes 


W. W. Hart: BASIC MATHEMATICS, A SURVEY COURSE 


A streamlined course which includes fundamentals of arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
logarithms, and elementary trigonometry. Brief Edition for a one-semester course. 


Fred R. Miller: FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
Prepared specifically for pre-induction courses. Based on Bulletin PIT-101 of the War Department 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 


L. E. Moore: ELEMENTARY AVIGATION 


Written especially for use in high school pre-flight courses. Can be used by physics or mathematics 
teachers without specialized knowledge of aviation. 


W. C. Brown: AIRPLANE MODELS AND AVIATION 


A brief book for a first course. Students produce and fly models while learning some basic con- 
cepts of aviation. With construction sheets and progress tests. 


Davis, Fassett, Greene, Packard, & Schorer: 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION, WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 


A non-literary manual widely adopted for English courses in the new Army and Navy programs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 























Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use “Buy a Bond a Month.” You 


can purchase War Savings 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 


Bonds and Stamps at any First 
and Merchants office. We sell 

















ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 






these bonds without profit—to 
help our country. Buy them 
for the same purpose. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. §& 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 








FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank ef Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board Presidert 







Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
A 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEWLY STATE-ADOPTED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 











. = EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU’S 
C= CIVICS IN 
nae AMERICAN LIFE 


Meets squarely and competently the 
challenge of the times in teaching 
civics as the study of democracy 





A basic text for pupils of the junior grades 


Instructional materials and experiences 


are boldly designed to prepare youth for The renowned EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 
democracy. : as riciey PROBLEM-SOLVING METHOD provides a strong 


program in civic education. 





NEW! The SECOND REVISED EDITION of 


WAYLAND’S—A HISTORY OF VIRGINIA 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By WayYLaND AND MacDoNnaLp 


NEW STORIES : NEW CHARACTERS : NEW PICTURES 


A classic in Virginia education—a history that has charm and character that has made this a classic for 
given thousands and thousands of Virginia school chil- many years. The stories include the contributions of 
dren their introduction to the proud heritage that is Virginia to the present war. 


theirs; now completely revised, yet holding all the 








Designed BLACK AND DAVIS’ 
, for a ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
under i 
stan ns A leader in its field, designed for understanding because it makes the most 
A . of the student’s lively interest in the place of science in our modern world; 
a yo k and because it achieves a simplicity of presentation never before attained any- 
P pote _ where in an introductory text. Combination WORKBOOK AND LAB- 
or modern courses ORATORY MANUAL (Black and Weaver) also available. 











TH E M ACMILL AN COMP ANY Represented in Virginia by 


R. M. WILLIAMS 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Driver, Va. 
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! eT CIVILIZATIONS GREATEST 
{ <7Se HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


Peewee N THE SCs OL 
| GIS ale Cf 


America in a world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
obave Mtb ats(-al-liobeto tbat mM ol-lolel- totaal: Mostst 4-Fat) 
- «+ Teachers can depend on these 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. 


gaara lt 
To 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 








Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 
elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately. HOME 


PRE-INDUCTION HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


TRAINING ENGLISH 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 


a as 


PRIMARY 


a INS wey \ . ate Ae Of 
THE McCORMICK - MAT S PUBLISHIN & 
59 EAST SPRING STREET + COLUMBUS, OHIO ~~ 

WICHITA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK x 








